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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


R. BALDWIN was wise in pointing out in 
M his speech in the Commons on Tuesday that 

it was not the Government who rejected the 
last offer of the miners, but the owners; and that 
the Government in face of that refusal had no 
alternative but to turn the offer down. In his 
letter to the miners’ leaders acquainting them with 
this decision he had left a loophole for mis- 
representation which the men were not slow to 
use, and the suggestion was freely put about that 
the Government had first invited proposals from 
the miners and then dismissed the proposals out 
of hand. Mr. Baldwin’s point was simply that 
proposals from one side which the other side 
refused to consider were useless; that the réle of 
the Government was strictly that of mediators ; and 
that until terms were proposed on which both 
sides could agree the Government were helpless. 


The blame for continued deadlock thus clearly 
rested on the coal owners, who by their atti- 
tude incurred a tremendous and_ unenviable 
responsibility. | Mr. Churchill made this plain 
in his speech on Monday in which he 
administered a severe rebuke to the owners. In 


the same speech he made an amplification of the 
Government’s offer of a national appeal tribunal 
which considerably modified the scheme in the 
men’s favour. Though the right of appeal is to 
be confined to cases involving longer hours, any 
appeal so made may bring under discussion the 
questions of both hours and wages. If the 
miners accept this offer—and the new interpreta- 
tion of it increases the hope that they will—the 
chances of an early peace will become appreciably 
brighter. 


The Government's offer remains open to the 
miners, but only for a limited time. Before legis- 
lation can be passed to give the tribunal effect the 
men are required to go back to work on district 
agreements. Unless they do that, no move can 
be made by the Government; if they do it, the 
Government will at once come forward with legis- 
lation. In his review of the situation Mr. 
Churchill was eminently just and fair, and he 
appealed to the miners not to reject the Govern- 
ment’s plan with scorn but to give it their earnest 
consideration. If they accept it, and sanction the 
opening of local negotiations they will gain more 
—or lose less—than if they leave the dispute to 
peter our gradually, the only alternative now left. 
The tribunal will give them in effect though not 
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in name a national agreement or something very 
like it, and it will allow of their bringing the 
stoppage to an end before their Federation is 
broken up. Piecemeal returns to work, without 
the authority of the Federation behind them, will 
mean an end to their national organization tor the 
time being. Men are going back to work now in 
ever-increasing numbers (even in die-hard South 
Wales the drift has begun) and each day’s delay 
is a more dangerous threat to their unity than the 
last. The delegate conference has resolved to 
leave the fatal decision to the men themselves 
rather than incur the responsibility of ordering 
capitulation. But it seems to be generally acknow- 
ledged that defeat is now inevitable, if not already 
actual, and by the way in which the men are 
returning to work, as well as by the tone of the 
speeches recently delivered, it seems probable that 
the Government’s terms will be accepted. The 
end may at last be in sight. 


The Opposition’s contribution to the debate on 
Monday and Tuesday was extremely feeble. Mr. 
MacDonald repeated old accusations and Mr. 
Lloyd George made no new ones. Mr. Hart- 
shorn’s speech on Tuesday was sincere but useless. 
His plea for a resumption of work on the miners’ 
terms for a temporary period while a national 
authority of investigation was set up, was singu- 
larly naive. Another investigation? The last one, 
conducted at a cost to the tax-payer of 
£23,000,000, was rejected alike by miners, owners, 
and the Government. What would be the use 
of another ? 


Even had Herr Stresemann never made his 
extremely tactless speech about war responsibility 
to the German colony in Geneva, it is doubtful 
whether a period of cold distrust would not in- 
evitably have followed the exuberant friendliness 
which marked M. Briand’s welcome of Germany. 
For the moment the French Press is just as bitter 
as it was enthusiastic a fortnight ago. Neverthe- 
less a close Franco-German entente is now almost 
certain, and the industrialists may be expected to 
support M. Briand and Herr Stresemann with all 
their energy, for they foresee a number of gigantic 
trusts with Government support which will sweep 
British competition off the board. The worst that 
can now happen is that a few more tactless 
speeches by German ministers will result in the 
postponement for a further period of a few months 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland and the Saar 
Basin. It is to be hoped that such speeches will 
not be made and that such a postponement need 
not occur. 


It would be a mistake for public opinion in 
this country to grow alarmed by the Franco- 
German enltente. In the first place, we have 
steadily refused to accept any more definite inter- 
national obligations than those contained in the 
Locarno Treaties; and in the second place, the 
theory of trusts is one which ‘t will be very 
difficult to put into practice. For the moment 
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France has a great export trade, but this trade is 
due mainly to what is called on the Continent 
‘* valuta dumping.’’ As soon as the franc igs 
stabilized the bottom will fall out of many French 
markets and the unfair competition which js 
caused by a depreciated exchange will disappear, 
Trusts built on such insecure foundations are not 
likely to last very long. In any case any com. 
mercial agreements which can help to abolish the 
thousand-year-old hostility between France and 
Germany are to be welcomed. 


Our Correspondent in Geneva writes: ‘ The 
League of Nations Assembly came to a rather 
sorry end a week ago. Many delegations com. 
plained bitterly against the way in which very 
important international work was hurried through 
the Assembly without any proper consideration 
because certain delegates had decided that they 
wanted to go home by a certain date. There are 
often complaints by the smaller nations that too 
much attention is paid to the Council and too 
little to the Assembly, but if the Assembly con. 
tinues to behave in so undignified a fashion as it 
has done this year, there is very little to be said 
in its favour. Besides this indecent display of 
haste the closing day was marked by a dispute 
between Lord Cecil and M. Barthélemy of France 
because the latter spoke very bitterly of the way 
in which the British delegation is alleged to be 
blocking the progress of the League. Much 
of the criticism of the British delegation is 
unjustified, but as long as its members treat the 
foreign Press and foreign public opinion with the 
superior contempt they habitually show, so long 
will their motives be misinterpreted.’’ 


Although the recent efforts of the Bolsheviks 
to form an anti-League block in the Balkan States 
has failed owing to the refusal of these States to 
sign any treaty which was not fully in accordance 
with the League Covenant, there are awkward 
developments in the relations between Russia and 
Lithuania. These two countries, it is reported, 
are about to sign a treaty of friendship in which 
Russia will recognize Vilna as being part of 
Lithuania. Most people in England look on the 
Zeligowski coup d’état, which brought Vilna 
within the frontiers of Poland, as a bad blot on 
the new page of Polish history. But Great 
Britain, France and Italy have long recognized 
the present Polish-Lithuanian frontier, and 
nothing could be more dangerous than for Mos- 
cow to revive Lithuanian irredentist feeling at a 
moment when it was at last dying down. The 
news from Poland is serious enough as it is 
without the additional complication of the fear of 
a Lithuanian-Russian campaign against the Polish 
frontiers. 


The stage is now set for the Imperial Con- 
ference, and the cast has been completed by 
the addition of Mr. Mackenzie King, Canada’s 
new Premier, who (it is now officially announced) 
will attend the gathering. His presence should 
dispel the false impression which has recently 
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gained credence that Mr. King was not averse from 
slighting the Imperial Conference and that 
Canadian Liberals do not care much for the 
Empire. The Empire is not a party affair in 
Canada: all parties are united in their loyalty to 
the Throne and the Mother-Country. The only 
difference on the matter between Conservative and 
Liberal is one of émphasis, as was well defined 
some years ago by Mr. Henri Bourassa, the 
Nationalist leader. ‘* The Conservatives,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ care about the unity of the Empire and 
the autonomy of Canada, while the Liberals care 
about the autonomy of Canada and the unity of 
the Empire.’’ That is all, and it is doing no good 
service to the Empire to suggest that subversive 
movements are afoot which do not in fact exist. 


The Conference will have many important 
matters to consider, by no means the least urgent 
or delicate of which will be the position of the 
Dominions regarding election to seats on the 
Council of the League of Nations. Our repre- 
sentative in Geneva drew attention to this grave 
matter in an article in these columns last week. 
The question must be settled, and settled satis- 
factorily to the Dominions. It seems to have been 
badly bungled the other day at Geneva. 


The Food Council continues to deserve the 
thanks of the public. We are not surprised that 
it remains unconvinced by the explanations given 
by two great bodies of dairymen of the justice of 
the price of milk being raised from 6d. to 7d. at 
the beginning of September. Another point to 
which it is usefully directing its inquiries is the 
extraordinary variation in bread prices from 
locality to locality. As regards some areas where 
these prices are very high, it is contended that 
the bread locally demanded is superior to the 
bread sold at normal rates in London. From cer- 
tain seaside resorts, however, we hear quite 
another story. 


There it is argued that extra staff has to 
be maintained during the busy season, so that 
a high price must be imposed during the season 
of smaller sales. In all this matter of prices of 
food, sheer profiteering is not common, but 
there is a great deal of bad organization, and 
those who indulge in it endeavour to make good 
by pushing up prices. We are never impressed 
by reference to the smallness of the vendors’ net 
profits. The question is whether, with better 
organization, equal profits could not have been 
secured on lower prices. And it is only by 
severity towards high prices that the sinners will 
be forced to reorganize. 


The formation of a Western Exits of London 
Society is to be applauded. By a paradox of 
which it is difficult to be tolerant, it takes longer, 
in this era of motor-buses, to get from Knights- 
bridge to Hammersmith Broadway than it did in 
the days of the horse-buses. The enormous 


growth of Fulham has created a problem of which 
no one dreamed thirty years ago; the population 
has increased nearly twelve-fold in that period, 
and no adequate outlets for traffic have been 
devised. The new Society makes a number of 
interesting proposals, including one for a new 
road between Cromwell Road and the Chertsey 
by-pass, but it will be time enough to discuss its 
particular proposals when they are more formally 
put forward. The main point is that an effort is 
being made to examine the traffic problems of 
Kensington, Fulham, Battersea and Hammer- 
smith as a whole. It is only by comprehensive 
planning, not by spasmodic and petty develop- 
ments, that the congestion can be relieved. 


Mr. Ford has inaugurated a five-day working 
week. It is an impressive act in expression of his 
belief that the more leisure workers have, the more 
they will consume, and consequently the more 
production there will have to be to meet their 
demands. Under American conditions, the thing 
will doubtless work out logically. Here we are in 
a very different position. Our workers have less 
zeal for hard work, our employers less enthusiasm 
for Mr. Ford’s formula of high wages and low 
prices, and the general economic condition of the 
country is bad. We may watch his experiment 
with sympathy; we can hardly hope to imitate it. 
Or if we are to imitate him, we must do so all 
along the line, and with the co-operation of 
workers as responsive as his are. The five-day 
week cannot be isolated from the whole Ford 
policy and established under conditions so wholly 
different. 


Mr. Cobham’s return to England from his 
flight to Australia and back deserves official 
recognition of a kind not accorded to his previous 
efforts. Mr. Cobham has done much in the past 
few years to raise the prestige of British aviation, 
which by a series of accidents and miscalculations 
had suffered since the war repeated humiliations 
at the hands of France and the United States. 
His out-and-back flight to Australia is a splendid 
tribute not only to his own pluck and skill, but 
to the excellence and durability of British aero- 
planes and aero-engines. (The machine in which 
he has flown to Australia and back is the same 
as that in which he did the double journey to and 
from the Cape). It is not Mr. Cobham’s fault 
that he failed to create a ‘‘ record” in his 
England-Australia flight. He set out with that 
intention in his mind, but was dogged by ill-luck; 
first, when his mechanic was shot by an Arab 
(thus necessitating a delay of eight days), and 
secondly, on the return journey, by the monsoons, 
which held him back for a week in the Malay 
Peninsula, but of which he would have been well 
ahead had it not been for the original delay. His 
success is a very remarkable individual achieve- 
ment, unsupported by official organization, and he 
deserves the gratitude of the nation for a splendid 
demonstration of British prowess in aviation, 
which should be an example to the rest of the 
world and an inspiration to the youth of his 
own country. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 
Ts best, perhaps the only, moral to be 


drawn from the coal stoppage is that there 
ought never to be another, and it is good to 
see that the Lord Chancellor, whose fidelity to strict 


Conservative principles is as little open to 
suspicion as his law, has been at pains to draw it. 
One would think, from the language of the news- 
papers these last few months, that we were all 
either coal owners or coal miners. In fact, the 
vast majority of us are neither owners nor miners, 
but so cowed have we been by the incidents and 
arguments on either side in the present dispute 
that no one has had the courage to point out so 
obvious a truth. Miners’ wages and owners’ 
profits are very important, no doubt, but not 
nearly so important as the interests and rights of 
the great majority of English men and women. 
And evidently that is how it strikes the Lord 
Chancellor, 


When. the end came {he said], it would be the duty of 
Parliament to consider how it would be possible to prevent a 
repetition of the present crisis. Speaking only for himself 
he was not at all certain that strikes in the essential indus- 
tries, dealing with the supply of fuel, food, water and the 
public services, ought not to be subjected to special conditions 
under which it would not be lawful for people to promote a 
strike until there had been, first, an opportunity of the dispute 
being considered and settled by some impartial body. 


Even a Lord Chancellor, it will be observed, has 
to walk warily. He is careful to say that he 
speaks only for himself; and only when the com- 
batants in this dispute have so mauled themselves 
and the rest of the community that they can take 
no more punishment, is. Parliament to consider 
what can be done. to stop this periodic self- 
mutilation. Evidently he knows only too well 
how strong are the forces against his view, and 
how badly organized to protect its own interests a 
majority nearly always is. One has even heard it 
advanced recently as the supreme lesson of the 
strike that it is all the fault of the Government for 
interfering, and that if only the Government would 
leave things alone, and let the two parties fight it 
out, all would be well. 

Are we an organized State, in which the will 
and well-being of the majority must prevail, or 
are we back again in the days of King Stephen, 
when the King’s writ did not run, and contending 
barons devastated the country with their rivalries ? 
Who is Cook or who is Evan Williams that they 
should throw the rest of the country into a turmoil 
with their quarrels, make it difficult for other 
people to earn their living, monopolize the time of 
Parliament, and face us with the likelihood of an 
increase in the income-tax next year? Is it not 
an amazing paradox that the Government of a 
nation which faced the world in arms should be 
negotiating on equal terms with a Mining Associa- 
tion or a Miners’ Federation as though they were 
Great Powers and rival Sovereignties? Mr. 
Churchill evidently feels that all is not as it should 
be, for he observed this week that it was “‘ a very 
serious thing for any body of citizens to show so 
little respect for the lawfully constituted authorities 
of the country as not to accept its considered 
guidance in a matter of this kind.”’ But even for 
that mild protest he has been castigated in one of 
the evening papers. So unconscious is the 
bondage of the majority to well-organized 
sectional interests that they are actually bidden 
to hug their chains and call them liberty. 
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The Government is not above the law, but if 
the law prevents it from protecting the genera 
interest against sectional interference, then the 
Lord Chancellor is surely right in thinking tha 
it should be altered. When strikes were legalized 
no one foresaw that unions of employers and 
employed would be organized on a national scale, 
and that their disputes would produce all the 
disturbance of civil war without the bloodshed, 
Lord Cave rightly distinguishes between local 
disputes, such as the Trade Union Acts had in 
mind when they legalized strikes, and disputes 
which threaten the prime necessities of life and 
industry for every one in the country. Many 
thousands, a few days ago, were shivering before 
empty grates in the evening and shaving in cold 
water in the morning because the combatants 
could not adjust their views about the relative 
claims of wages and dividends in the coal 
industry—trivial instances, it is true, but not, 
after all, more trivial than the institution of the 
Conqueror’s curfew. Nor did it mend matters 
that they may have been contributing out of the 
rates to the prolongation of a stoppage begun and 
continued in complete disregard of them. Inter. 
national law has exhausted its ingenuity in defin. 
ing the rights of neutrals and non-combatants in 
war, but municipal law, which ought to have a 
tenderer conscience, assumes that neutrals have 
no rights at all in industrial disputes. The rela. 
tions between conflicting interests in the same 
State should be brought to the same standard of 
civilization as the conflicting interests between 
independent sovereign States. © 

Under the Covenant of the League of Nations 
no nation may go to war with another unless its 
dispute has been referred to arbitration or inquiry, 
and an act of aggression in defiance or default of 
an arbitral award is regarded as an act of war on 
the comity of nations and liable to special sanc- 
tions. Compulsory arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes is an exact parallel to the provisions of the 
Covenant in international affairs, and its applica- 
tion can only be resisted on the grounds that 
while international war is a crime, civil war is a 
privilege; or that the duty of mutual forbearance 
which citizens of the same State owe to each other 
is less than the obligations of State to State—both 
monstrous and indefensible propositions. Nothing 
in our public life is comparable in importance with 
this principle of compulsory industrial arbitration. 
Whatever the League of Nations does, or does 
not, there will be no war on a great scale in our 
generation. But the civil war of strikes and lock- 
outs has become a normal incident of our national 
life, and already the coal stoppage has cost the 
country as much as the South African War. 

The two principles that need to be established, 
if this country is to have a chance in industrial 
competition with other nations, are these: First, 
in disputes as defined by Lord Cave, which affect 
the essential industries and threaten the nation’s 
supply of fuel and power, food and water, any 
strike or lock-out without arbitration or in 
defiance of an arbitral award should be illegal, 
and be punishable as an act of rebellion against 
the sovereignty of the state. Until this principle 


is established, the Government is not master in its 
own house, our settled peace is liable to be dis- 
turbed as seriously as it would be by insurrection 
or foreign war, and the King’s writ does not run 
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unquestioned. Secondly, minor and local dis- 
putes should be governed by the ordinary law of 
agency. If the central organization supports 
them, then it should be liable at law for con- 
sequent damages; only by repudiation can it 
escape this responsibility. The form in which 
ihe Trades Disputes Act was originally introduced 
by Sir Lawson Walton recognized this principle, 
and was far preferable to the form in which it 

d to the Statute Book, and no reform of trade 
union law is worth making which does not re- 
establish it. All reforms in trade union law are 
valuable in proportion as they embody these two 
main principles, and it is because they are weaken- 
ing central discipline that we think the coal 
owners are on radically wrong lines in resisting 
national settlement. Some form of national 
organization is necessary if the principles for 
which we contend are to operate. 

The stock objections to compulsory arbitration 
are, of course, that it will be difficult to find an 
arbitral body that can be trusted to deal im- 
partially with the matter in dispute; that the 
science of industrial jurisprudence has yet to be 
made; and that there are no sanctions of dis- 
obedience. Precisely the same objections can be 
raised against the ideal of peace between nations; 
and yet the people who are most sanguine of 
success in preventing international war are, 
illogically, those who raise most difficulties against 
projects of preventing industrial war. We must 
learn to treat all industrial organizations, whether 
of masters or men, who ignore the general well- 
being with the same severity that we show to 
Kaisers and the like. ‘‘ So may another perish 
who dares to do what he did ”—a quotation used 
by a Roman senator on the death of one of the 
Gracchi that applies equally well to a Cook or 
an Evan Williams, or anyone else who, in a 
sectional interest, dares to outrage the rights of 
a majority, or defy the sovereignty of the State. 

The arguments for and against industrial peace 
and international peace are identical. Either the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is sham and 
humbug, or, if it is not, then a League of Indus- 
irial Peace is both desirable and practicable. 
Either our leaders, whether of masters’ or men’s 
organizations, will submit to an _ industrial 
analogue of the League of Nations, or they are 
little kaisers or feudal robber-barons and deserve 
to be treated ac ~uch. It is ridiculous to pretend 
that there are no sanctions. According to the 
cynics one of the causes that ended the general 
strike was the demonstration of its illegality and 
the consequent fear of its leaders that their private 
fortunes might be endangered; but even if they 
are right, Mr. Thomas, in trying to make the best 
of both worlds at. that time, followed precisely the 
same policy as the Derbys, who are said always 
to have arranged :in times of civil discord to have 
one member of the house on the other side, so 
that their property might stay in the family what- 
ever the event. Human nature is the same in 
industrial and in feudal barons, in miners’ and 
masters’ leaders, in industrial as in international 
quarrels, No one can logically oppose compulsory 
arbitration in industrial disputes and support the 
League of Nations, or support an unconditional 
right. to strike or lock-out in national industrial 
disputes without justifying the Kaiser.and in the 
last‘extremity even.the sinking of the Lusitania. . 
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THE NEWEST JOURNALISM 


NE kind of daily journalism proceeds along 

the course of its logical development. An 

evening paper has lately been much en- 
larged, and its chief proprietor has been good 
enough to explain, in several places but always in 
the same words, the reasons for the change and 
its consequences. The work of an able and enter- 
prising man, who has taken great trouble to learn 
the technique of what was not in early life his 
business, this survey is comprehensive, and it is 
in its way quite masterly. The conditions under 
which the big papers of to-day have come into 
existence and the motives for making them still 
bigger, together with the difficulties attendant on 
expansion, are clearly exposed to the public. 
First of all, it appears, a paper must have room 
for all who wish to advertise in it. An older type 
of proprietor, when he found advertisers batter- 
ing at his door and was unable to accommodate 
all of them, sometimes thanked heaven that he 
could thenceforth discriminate more severely, to 
the moral or xsthetic advantage of the readers of 
the papers. The somewhat ignoble, though not 
absolutely repulsive, advertisement could be shut 
out; the advertisement which pressed foreign 
wares on a public that should be supporting the 
home producer could be excluded; the ugly adver- 
tisement could be rejected. With this policy, or 
as an alternative to it, he might increase adver- 
tising rates. Whatever course he adopted, he 
usually insisted on the preservation of a certain 
ratio of reading matter to advertisements. A 
paper, he assumed in his simplicity, was first of 
all something to be read. But we gather, and not 
only from the candid explanation to which we 
have referred, all that is played out. A thoroughly 
up-to-date paper must now be primarily a vehicle 
for advertisements. 

To be sure, the commercial pill must be gilded. 
A little of the gilding is done by certain adver- 
tisers, who, or whose advertising agents, keep 
essayists or writers of causeries to explain the 
ideals and notions of their firm. One sad adver- 
tiser, well reputed in all respects, entertains a 
gentleman with a classical pseudonym to give us 
lectures, often highly ingenious, on all manner of 
subjects. Not all houses of business lean towards 
a Lamb or a Hazlitt. One employs a kind of 
commercial Landor, whose Imaginary Conversa- 
tions lose something in variety by being in- 
variably between a couple desirous of furnishing 
their home and a philanthropist determined that 
they shall have a furnished home whether they 
can afford it or not. There are other firms, with 
other eminent writers, adopting every conceivable 
mode of address to the reading and potentially 
purchasing. public. There is the tailor who strips 
mankind as to character before informing men 
that he can clothe them physically. There is the 
hearty cove who begs one to come in and talk it 
all over with him, whatever it may be, before 
one, merely as a graceful gesture at parting, buys 
something. There is the artist in irrelevancy, 
whose business is to set you guessing what his 
business really is. And so. on, and so forth, as 
Whistler used to say when he had arrived at 
quite the end. of his instances. But these com- 
mercial. essays in literature do not suffice. The 
paper, however rich in reading matter its adver- 
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tisement columns may be, must provide some 
matter of its own to carry off the advertising. 

And just there is the trouble. For the niggard 
world will not yield, day after day, enough news, 
to a paper that is not a record of serious events 
for serious people, to fill all the news pages which 
become necessary on expansion. The Willesden 
police court, for some obscure reason more pro- 
ductive than any other, will contribute a good 
deal, and space can be occupied to a certain extent 
by reports of how the too persistent clock at Luton 
struck ninety-nine at twelve o’clock and how the 
intelligent but now incinerated cat at Tooting 
aroused the family when the house caught fire. 
But gaps remain, yawning gaps, and the filling 
up is effected by methods which leave, if not the 
gaps, at least the reader yawning. ‘The truth is, 
the latest development in popular daily journalism 
is an unlucky compromise, a compromise which 
can only be temporary. Pecca fortiter! If the 
reader is to be slighted, he had better be brushed 
aside altogether, and regarded as what, poor devil, 
he within the limits which present economic condi- 
tions impose necessarily is, a consumer. Already 
certain of the advertisers provide, as we have 
recalled, brief and more or less entertaining 
** middles.”” Most daily papers also have a 
feature called ‘‘ News in Advertisements,’’ or 
some such thing. Why not go a little further ? 
Why not allow, and indeed encourage, the adver- 
tisers to write the bulk of the paper, and ask 
permission for editorial incursions into the corners 
which the advertisers dislike? Instead of special 
positions for advertisers, why not have special 
positions for contributors? Instead of promising 
advertisers that their announcements shall be 
‘“* next to reading matter,’’ why not lure the most 
illustrious writers into contributing by the promise 
that their work shall appear next to advertising 
matter ? 

We look for some such development, and with- 
out anger. In literature, the greatest need of the 
age is a vigorously drawn distinction between 
literature, or work that aspires to satisfy some 
artistic standard, and printed books without that 
pretension. In journalism, it would be for the 
benefit of everybody if the one term, newspaper, 
ceased to be used without discrimination for 
papers seriously concerned to present the news 
and papers which throw in the news, and such 
news, to attract the reader to advertisements. 
That advertisements can be extremely interesting 
no sensible person doubts. Advertising to-day is 
both a science and an art, partly through the 
enterprise of a few great houses, chiefiy through 
the efforts of the best advertising agencies, who 
seek out every sort of talent for their work and 
show excellent taste in framing their appeals to 
the public. Dailies that were avowedly. vehicles 
for advertisements, simply throwing in news, 
would be welcome. But we confess we do not 
like the compromise. Nor do we like the idea of 
real journalists being retained in positions where 
they are mere excrescences. Between them, the 
advertising agencies and news agencies of this 
country ought to be able to produce thoroughly 
interesting sheets with no false pretensions. It is 


not the destination to which the popular daily 
paper is travelling that fills us with horror: it is 
the prospect of a long pause at this half-way 
house. 
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THE DEBT QUESTION STILL 
[FRom FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


HE French Press, day after day, summarizes o; 
| quotes from articles on the Debts contributed to 
the Figaro. The attention concentrated on those 
articles is so universal that one sometimes wonders jf 
they have not been suggested by an invisible syndicate. 
Their author is M. Octave Homberg, and they were 
introduced by no less a person than M. Coty, to-day 
as influential a politician and editor as he used to be 4 
manufacturer. 

M. Homberg is certainly a remarkable person. The 
scion of a financial family, he was in the vanguard of 
a group of young men who, thirty years ago, insisted 
on showing that they could rival their best educated 
contemporaries, even in scholarship. He went to the 
Sorbonne, selected the best practical branch he could 
find—philosophy proper—and carried honours after 
honours, till he became an agrégé with a right toa 
public chair. Only then did he go back to the paterna! 
bank where he proceeded to astonish everybody by his 
genius in business. No greater success can be shown, 
except, possibly, M. Loucheur. M. Homberg is said 
to be on the boards of at least a hundred businesses, 
some of which have been regular sky-rockets on the 
Bourse. During the war, M. Homberg was M. Tar- 
dieu’s predecessor in New York, returning in 
tember, 1916, and consequently being the Frenchman 
who ordered a large part of the goods for which 
America is now demanding payment. 

People are so tired of amateur financiers, in the 
Chambers or in the Press, that men equipped like 
M. Homberg stand an almost unique chance of secur- 
ing an audience and influencing opinion. This gentle- 
man is emphatically against the ratification of the 
Mellon-Bérenger agreement. It would be difficult to 
find a matter-of-fact professional so inclined to let us 
feel the warmth of his conviction even more than the 
weight of his arguments. I must admit that this tone, 
under such a pen, is rather disappointing, but perhaps 
another critic might say that it was entirely admirable. 
It is, in fact, wonderful that a practical financier should 
have preserved intact the average Frenchman’s over- 
whelming conviction that, if France is allowed not to 
be indemnified after being devastated and is made to 
pay after doing other people’s war work, it will be 2 
piece of injustice never to be forgotten. Now, this is 
not only M. Homberg’s basic argument but a motif to 
which he endlessly reverts. 

After speaking on and hearing of this subject ad 
nauseam in America, I have finally gathered the im- 
pression that Americans are callous to most arguments 
except two. The first of these concerns the goods 
bought of America previous to her entry into the 
war, that is to say, while M. Homberg himself was 
in New York. Those goods ought to be paid for, of 
course, without any demur, but all American business 
men virtually agree that the bills were shamefully in- 
flated and ought to be revised. The marvellous rise 
of the American fortune from $2,200 per capita to 
$3,400 dates from that period, was as immoral as war 
itself, and does not lie any too lightly on New England 
consciences. The second argument was very neatly 
worded, two years ago, by Mr. J. M. Keynes, and 
can be summed up as follows: all American goods or 
munitions sent over to Europe, after April, 1917, 
ought to have been used by American soldiers, many 
of whom would have perished while doing so. But 
the fact is that they were used by Allied soldiers who 
lost their lives by saving American existences. Does 
America really expect payment for those goods? . . .! 
have never seen these arguments fail to appeal to’ people, 
even when saturated with the grievances and rights 
of the American taxpayer. Had there been a proper 
post-war Allied front over-seas, and had these argv- 
ments been given proper circulation, even that fortress 
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of obstinacy, Congress, would not have been proof 
against them. 

To my surprise, M. Homberg only gave due prom- 
inence to the first argument—which ought to be very 
nearly a pro domo one—in his last article, laying em- 
phasis mostly on the “lack of consideration ’’ 
theme, so eloquently developed by Mr. Frederic Pea- 
body in his recent brochure. Unfortunately the man 
in the street can answer this by silly mimicking of 
President Coolidge’s manner and voice as he delivered 
himself of the famous: ‘* They hired the money.” It 
is a fact that France had the knife at her throat, but 
nobody knows or remembers this west of Buffalo. 

In reality, the only question is: how far will the 
Figaro articles affect French opinion? Well, owing 
to their author and tone and to the season of the year 
in which they are published—while serious questions 
are still scarce and the Chambers are near meeting 
again—it is evident that they will make ratification 
even more doubtful. It is not impossible that the 
recent rise of the dollar was caused by the impression 
they created. It is also certain that the sub-commis- 
sion now at work on the diplomatic and financial 
dossiers cannot but be influenced by the success of 
these articles. The battle at present is between French 
opinion, almost at large, and the pressure which Wall 
Street will inevitably bring to bear, not because it 
favours the payment of the Debts, but because rati- 
fication is necessary for the loans it is dying to float. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S AMUSEMENT 
By A. A. B. 


ORD BIRKENHEAD, being a natural and open 
[== has never tried to hide his foible, which 

may be described as the vanity of variety. As 
arising silk, he loved to dazzle mankind by his feats 
of versatility and endurance. He would play bridge 
till three in the morning and then get up because he 
had to read to-morrow’s brief. Even when he was 
Attorney-General during the war, I have known him 
sit at the card table “ till night’s candles were burnt 
out,” and then bid his host call for him at 9.30 and 
go with him to the court to hear him open a case 
for the Crown. His lecturing tour in America, his 
hunting, his yachting, his after-dinner speeches, his 
journalism, his decisions in the Lords, are all parts 
of a stupendous whole, calculated to make men ask, 
“How does he do it?” 

During the last twelve months he has put forth two 
books, the second of which* is before me. ‘ Fourteen 
English Judges’ and ‘ Famous Trials of History’ 
belong to the same category; both are books which 
are neither legal nor historical works. No lawyer 
would go to them for his law: no historian would 
recur to them as serious material for controversy or 
narrative. The two books are an agreeable and light 
compound, dashed and brewed with law and history. 
They are both of them astutely and exactly composed 
to meet the half-educated demand of a cinema-haunt- 
ing and pictorial-newspaper-reading public, which 
want to know, but not too much, and are secretly 
relieved to have history taught them by so great 
aman in so short a space. It is impossible to be cross 
with an author who declares his ambition ‘‘ to amuse 
an idle hour.” Nay, it is impossible not to chuckle 
at the impish glee with which Lord Birkenhead has 
dug out of some drawer these school or college essays, 
written long ago, “‘ ut pueris placcas et declamatio 
fias,’’ and presented them to the twentieth-century 
public as themes of disputation. Why, even school 
and college debating societies, even the Canning and 
the Union, would gently put aside the decapitation 
of Mary Queen of Scots and Strafford as too trite 


By the Earl of Birkenhead. 


** Famous Trials of History.’ 
Hutchinson. 21s. 


for discussion. I refuse to believe that Lord Birken- 
head sat down in his middle age, and in the intervals 
of his official and social duties, to write these boyish 
excursions into choses jugées. But as the essays 
are there, from whatever source, I must be allowed 
to say that they would have been more entertaining, 
as well as more informative, if Lord Birkenhead had 
given us excerpts from Clarendon, Macaulay, and 
Froude. 

I know nothing more picturesque and more steeped 
in tragical emotion than Froude’s description of the 
last scene at Fotheringay. I should also have liked 
some light, if light there be, thrown on the story that 
Sir Harry Vane’s hostility to Wentworth was derived 
from the assumption by the Ear] of the words ‘‘ of 
Raby”’ after his barony, to which Vane thought himself 
entitled. With regard to the trials of Lord Mohun, 
Spencer Cowper, Dr. Dodd, and Warren Hastings, 
I can only offer my opinion that they are better done 
by other hands, in Herbert Stephen’s ‘ State Trials,’ 
and in Macaulay’s famous essay. The trial of Lord 
Cochrane for a conspiracy to raise prices on the Stock 
Exchange has been given with all the details and 
more accuracy and energy in the monograph of the 
late Mr. J. B. Atlay, a model of that kind of historical 
writing. Lord Birkenhead does not even note the fact 
that Brougham was one of the counsel for the defence. 
That Cochrane was guilty of nothing worse than 
negligence in leaving his Stock Exchange speculations 
in the hands of his uncle and his stockbroker is the 
conclusion of Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Atlay. 

The first beginnings of a successful man have 
always fascinated my attention. The most natural 
and interesting chapters in this volume are autobio- 
graphical, where Lord Birkenhead tells us of the cases 
which made the fortune of Mr. F. E. Smith. Before 
touching them, I must say that the chapter on the 
Marconi scandal is disingenuous. The scandal that 
interested the public was not the conduct of Mr. God- 
frey Isaacs: nobody cared twopence whether he was 
libelled or not. The question that agitated the public 
mind was whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and the Attorney-General, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, behaved censurably in buying and 


| selling shares in the American Marconi Company. 


No one knows this better than Lord Birkenhead. But 
after showing triumphantly that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
had been libelled, he refuses to touch the question of 
the Ministers’ conduct. Obviously he could do no 
other, but then he should have omitted the case from 
his book. He concludes this chapter by saying that 
if the Ministers had been driven from public life we 
should have lost their services in the war! What 
a sentence to come from a lawyer’s pen! 

The huge frauds of Goudie, the bank clerk, upon 
the Bank of Liverpool, and the battle royal between 
the British Imperial Tobacco Company and Ogden's 
Guinea Gold, an American combine, both occurred in 
1g02, and made the fortune of ‘‘ F. E.’’ It happens 
to few juniors at the age of thirty to be engaged in 
two famous commercial cases. Ogden’s Guinea Gold 
lasted for four years, and the cases in one form or 
another came before the courts on 1,200 occasions ; 
altogether some £700,000 damages were claimed in 
800 actions. This must make the mouths water of 
the ‘* young gentlemen fitting themselves for practice 
at the Bar.’’ It must also make them think, some 
of them, upon the advantages of holding themselves 
out for practice at one of the local bars in the big 
northern cities—Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, or 
Leeds—instead of venturing their bark upon the ocean 
of London. For if ‘‘ F. E.’’ had not been a Liverpool 
stuff in 1902, his promotion might have been delayed 
for years. 

Thus does 


Fortune, that easy mistress of the young, 
But to her ancient servants coy and hard, 


co-operate with brains and exuberant vitality. 
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THE ODOUR OF SANCTITY 


By LAURENCE HoUSMAN 


[In a corner of the wall, by the main gate of 
Spoleto, there is building. To the right stands 
the gate; to the left a large pile of stones ; in between, 
still in course of erection, is scaffolding. From over- 
head hangs the rope of a crane. The ground is strewn 
with loose stone, piled planks, rubble, and mortar. 
From the builders’ platform two boys have lifted a 
loose plank, and are lowering it to the ground. Their 
work accomplished they slide down the scaffolding, 
and are about to make off with their booty when one 
of them looks round and starts. | 


First Boy: Hide it! Quick ! Somebody’s coming. 
(They lay their plank. along the back of 
the scaffolding, till, on nearer view, the other 
finds reassurance.) 

Second Boy: He’s all right. 
beggar. 

The Boys stand back, Juniper enters, dressed 
in rags, very footsore and weary. 

Juniper: Heigho! Is here a place where a sinner 
can sit down? God be good to me! If a seat were 
offered me in Hell now, I’d be tempted to take it. 

First Boy (anxious to be rid of him): Go inside, 
Gaffer, you'll find it better there. 

Juniper: Will you carry me in? 

First Boy: We can’t carry you. 

Juniper: You were carrying a plank bigger than me 
just now. Why? 

Second Boy: We wanted it. 

Juniper: And you don’t want me, eh? But as I 
happen to want myself, you'll have to put up with me. 
Eh, eh, eh! 

Wincing painfully he sits down on the stone- 
pile. 

First Boy (sympathetically): You’ve come a long 
way, Gaffer? 

Juniper: Aye. I’ve come from my cradle, and I’m 
going to my grave. It’s the same journey for all. But 
to-day it’s been a bigger bit than most days. 

Second Boy: Where from, Mister? 

Juniper: Perugia. 

Second Boy: Oh; that’s a long way! 

First Boy: That’s where the holy man lives that's 
coming to-day. 

Juniper: Holy man? From Perugia? There's no 
holy man in Perugia that I know. . . What's he com- 
ing here for? 

First Boy: To preach. 

Juniper: Oh! It’s his holiness, the Bishop, you 
mean ? 


He’s only an old 


First Boy: No; this is one of the holy friars of St. | 


Francis, that was made holy from knowing him; one 
that never sins, and does miracles. Brother Juniper, 
his name is. 

Juniper: If I fall down don’t pick ‘me up; just leave 
me. . . . How do you know he’s holy? 

First Boy: They all say so; everybody knows it. 

Juniper: Does he? 

Second Boy: If he doesn’t, why’s he coming to 
preach ? 

Juniper: You’ré right! "Twas the Lord opened 
your mouth that time. Why does he? 

Second Boy: Some say as he’s only a fool— 

Juniper: Ah! You’ve wise men among you! 

Second Boy: And just pretending. 

First Boy: But they are all waiting to see him. 

Second Boy: That’s why they are up there on the 
wall now—because this is the way he’ll come. 

Juniper: And how’!l they know him, when he does 
come? 

First Boy: Because he’s a holy friar, and wears the 
robe, 


Juniper: Suppose he was to take it off and com: 
naked ? 

ere Boy: He wouldn’t be a holy man if he diq 
that. 

Juniper: You'll see him do it, then! 

Second Boy: | think you are funny. 

Juniper: That’s better than if you thought me holy. 
Yet there’s been saints went naked when they’d a 
reason. Have ye never heard tell of St. Francis 
rolling in the snow, making himself a wife and five 
children all out of snow-balls? Wasn’t he naked, 
then? 

First Boy: Did they come alive? 

Juniper: No. ’Tis of a temptation I’m telling you, 
And if you go tempting Brother Juniper, calling him 
holy when he comes, you'll see him run naked as a 
cat when a dog’s after her. Holy! Do I look holy? 

Second Boy (giggling shyly): No. ‘ 

Juniper: And are you holy, iittle one? 

Second Boy: No. 

Juniper: Why not? 
you? 

First Boy: We've just stole a plank that isn’t ours. 

Juniper: What for? 

First Boy: To make a swing of. 

Second Boy: A see-saw, he means. 

Juniper: But won't you put it back when you've 
done ? 

First Boy: We shan’t have time. When them it 
belongs to come back we shall run away. 

Juniper: Where are they now? 

Second Boy: Gone to dinner. 

Juniper: And what’s all this here for? 

Second Boy: They’re building. 

Juniper: What? 

Second Boy: Walls. 

Juniper: What for? 

First Boy: Keep people out, | suppose. 

juniper: Keep ’em out? Why d’you have gates 
to let ’em in, then? 

First Boy: But bad people, Master. 
keep them out, haven’t you? 

Juniper: That only makes 'em worse, little one. 
Letting ‘em in ’ud make ’em better. 

Second Boy: Are you a bad person? 

Juniper: I am. You won't find a worse than me 
in the world. . . . But you’re not afraid of me. 

Second Boy: You aren’t really bad; you’re only silly. 

Juniper: Well; isn’t being bad the silliest thing in 
the world? 

Second Boy: 1 don’t know. Taking their planks, 
the builders call us bad names. We don’t mind. 

First Boy: If they could catch us they'd beat us. 
But we aren’t silly so long as we can run quicker, are 
we? 

Juniper: You can’t run quicker than God, little one. 

First Boy: God? He don’t mind our taking ’em. 

Juniper: Ah! You may be right! Go on; have your 
swing, then! and I’ll keep the look out for you. But 
it’s no holy man, mind you, has told you to do that! 

The Boys take him at his word, and balance the 
plank into position under the scaffolding. 

First Boy: He isn’t silly; he’s nice. 

Second Boy: Come on; you take that end! 

They begin swinging; and so continue at in- 
tervals, with occasional readjustment and ex- 
change of ends. 

Juniper (peering up at the people on the walls over- 
head): So ye’re looking for a holy man, are ye? O 
Lord, here was sin turned to a blessing! If vanity 
hadn’t made me change my clothes on the way, there'd 
’a been worse temptation waiting for me here. Eh! 
That was a wise beggar told me his was the better 
suit. Was it the Lord Himself? I shouldn’t wonder. 
Dear Lord, the trouble I am to ‘ee !—always needing 
to be looked after and saved from sinful ways. What 
would I do the same minute, did He ever forget me? 
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Holy ! And 1—that have come here to preach to them ! 

How’m I to do it, dear Lord? Show me how! 

He sits thinking; then begins to peal off his 
very ragged outer garment, exposing worse 
rags below. 

Aye, that’s one way. Now show me another. Brrr! 
As the cold air strikes him he shivers. 
erly-clad Citizen, coming from the city gate, 
stops to look at him, 

Citizen: You look cold, Brother. 

Juniper: | look the truth; I am cold. And I’ve the 
right to be. I’ve the cold heart, full of wickedness. 

Citizen (smiling): Change it, Brother. 

Juniper: It’s what I’m trying now—with a change 
of clothes to begin on. 

Citizen: Were your others no better than these? 

Juniper: Could they be better? Look—there! And 
there; and there (displaying the holes). Isn’t that day- 
light? And isn’t the light God sends better than man’s 
makings ? 

Citizen: For clothes ? 

Juniper: Aye—for clothes. 

Citizen: I should have said not. 

Juniper: Then you’d be a fool, Brother, like me. I 
said ‘‘ not ’’ till I got these. They’ve taught me. 

Citizen (seating himself): Aye? Taught you what? 

Juniper: Wisdom. Oh! ’twas a wise man first said 
that. ‘‘ Winter,’’ he said, ‘‘ is God’s bake-house.’’ 

Citizen: ‘* Winter is God’s bake-house? ”’ 

Juniper: Aye; that seems silly, doesn’t it? Well, 
say it over and over till you seem silly yourself. Then 
you’ve got it. 

Citizen (still exploring for its meaning): Winter is 
God’s bake-house ! 

Juniper: Aye. D’you not feel yourself silly yet? Try 
again ! 

Citizen: You seem a merry kind of fellow. 

Juniper: Merry! (Then peeping in through the 
holes in his rags): There, Brother ! Did you hear that ? 

Citizen: Who are you speaking to? 

Juniper: My own body. When I got him in these 
clothes an hour ago, he was as miserable as a flea on 
a donkey’s back that’s got no hair. Now he feels 
better for it. Merry! Keep it up, Brother !. 


A sob- | ord forbid 


Citizen: But tell me, friend : ‘‘ Winter is God’s bake- | 


house ’’—what does it bake? 

Juniper: Hearts . . . souls . . insides: makes ’em 
wish they were warm, instead of the cold things they 
are. 
me. 

Citizen: Lend it to me, Brother. 

Juniper: Lend it you? And am I to go naked? 

Citizen: No, Brother. I will give you mine for it-— 
this cloak. 

Juniper: Do that: I might as well have kept my 
own ! 

Citizen: You are a strange fellow. 

Juniper: And this—would you have worn it? 

Citizen: No, Brother, I would not. Yet would I 
gladly have seen you to a better one. 

Juniper: Now was that kindness, or was that foolish- 
ness? . . . I keep what I’ve got, for fear of worse 
happening. . . Did you ever hear of the wicked 
prophet who went off to preach for a king as the king 
wanted him to preach, and not as God wanted. And 
went to it riding on an ass? 

Citizen: One named Balaam. 

Juniper: Aye, sure. ’Twas he. And of how, all at 
once, the ass met an angel, and took fright of him? 

Citizen: Yes; surely. 

Juniper: And the ass starting to kick, and the 
prophet to swear, they made a match of it; till the 
ass kicked so high he got his hind hoof hitched in the 
stirrup, and couldn’t get it out. ‘* Lord love me,”’ 
says the prophet, ‘‘ if you’re going to get up, it’s 
time I got down! ’’ So he did; and that saved him. . . 
What for are you laughing ? 


Yes: I’d the cold heart. Now this has taught | 


_ corn, you said. 


| gave me eyes for that, Brother. 


Citizen: You would make anyone laugh, I think. 
Who are you? 

Juniper: I mustn’t tell you. There’s some looking 
for me that I don’t want to find me. 

Citizen: Have you been something, Brother—that 
you should not? 

Juniper: Aye; many times; but not that ! Holy? The 


Citisen: I don’t understand. Holy, you say? 

Juniper: If I was holy, there’d be nothing in it. If 
1 was wise, where’d wisdom be in the world? Am | 
beautiful? I’d bite my head off before I’d believe it. 

Citizen: Has anyone been calling you beautiful? 

Juniper: They’ve been calling me worse. That’s 
why I don’t tell you who I am. You might be one 
of ’em. 

Citizen: Indeed, no, Brother. I should not, from 
the look of you, say you were either wise, or beautiful, 
or holy. Yet wisdom and beauty and holiness may all 
be in you. 

Juniper: Don’t! You frighten me! 

Citizen: Even as good corn has root in muddy 
earth; and the muddier it be, the better the corn 
grows. 

Juniper: Eh! That’s true. Mud’s what Iam. A 
muck-heap. But ’twas God made me. And when He 
made the whole world, wasn’t it mud too?—till He 
made things grow from it: flowers, and fruit, and 
birds; and then came Adam, and little children, and 
men with hearts to love each other—better than they 
could love themselves. 

Citizen: That is true. Go on, Brother! 

Juniper: Listen; I'll tell you a secret. Mud and 
There lived a man once—dead now : 
God has lifted him to glory—came and set his mark 
on me—and on others. There I watched him grow; God 
I was only mud: but 
his feet left their print on me. And it’s mud I still 
am—just for the showing of feet marked like his feet. 
And now that’s the trouble; because he left me his 
mark they think I’m holy. Isn’t it awful—me, the 
mud I am, for anyone to call holy? 

Citizen: The Lord so bless and keep you, Brother. 
For though I know not who you are—though I may 
guess—I know surely of whom you speak—our little 
Father—the Blessed Francis of Assisi. 

Juniper: Aye; the little Father, the little Father ! 
. . . Did you know—did you ever see him, Brother? 

Citizen: No, Brother. 

Juniper: But are you not one of us? 

Citizen: Only a Tertiary, Brother. I am of the world 


| still; yet he is my Father. 


Juniper: All the world’s Father. 

Citizen: Some day, perhaps, he will be. 

Juniper: Eh, man’s world; how he loved it, and 
pitied it, and died for it! . . . Just like Christ, wasn’t 
he? 

Citizen: Almost. 

Juniper: God forgive me! 
to know the difference. 

Citizen: God will show it you, Brother, some day. 

Juniper: I’m afraid he will. 

Citizen: Fear nothing that God does, Brother. 

Juniper: You’re right! Now you’ve told me some- 
thing ! Sure, *twas love brought us to this meeting. 

A crowd begins to appear in the gateway. 
Hands point. The crowd advances. 

Citizen: If so, then tell me who you are. 

Juniper: Aye; if you’ll not tell it to others. . . . O 
Lord ! Somebody’s been and told ’em, and here they’re 
all coming for me! 

Citizen: Why so fearful, Brother—Juniper? 

Juniper: 1 the greatest of sinners, and they thinking 
me so holy! 

He makes a bolt for the see-saw and dislodg- 
ing one of the Boys, mounts in his place. 

Here ! off with you! Get to the other end! 


Often I found it hard 
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Now, swing! Up and away. And God save us all | 


from holiness ! 

Citizen (laughing): Brother! Brother ! 

Juniper (as he swings): Aye, Brother, Brother ! And 
Brothers, all the rest of you! And if it’s a great sinner 
ye’re after, and want to know the like of him—it’s 
me here! Look! 

The crowd, full of movement, excitement, and 
curiosity, has now gathered round, and amid 
a babble of contending voices the see-sawing 
goes on—Juniper at the one end, the two Boys 
at the other. 

Crowd (confusedly, and together): Who is this 
fellow? What mockery is here? Where is the holy 
man? Where is Brother Juniper? This fellow is an 
impostor, a fool, a madman! Seize him! Stop him! 
Have him whipped! Off with him! 

Citizen (mounting the pile): Listen, Brothers ! 

The uplifting of his hand imposes silence on the 
crowd. Juniper stops swinging. He mounts 
the plank, and stands balancing. 

Juniper: Aye; ye’d better then. For if you don’t 
destruction’s waiting for all of you, and the Devil’s 
going to make his dinner off you, with me for a top- 
dressing. So now, then! 

Citizen {to the murmuring crowd): Listen! Listen ! 

Juniper: There was a sinner once—as there always 
is—whose only use was to go about the world showing 
himself for what he was, that other sinners might take 
example of him, so as to be different. And sure, the 
mere sight of him so frightened ’em into their senses, 
that he did God’s work—so far as their legs went 
anyway—for they all ran away from him. 

Now that God should get such help from a sinner 
pleased ill his lordship the Devil. So one day he goes 
ahead to the place next on his way, and says to wise 
fools that were in it: ‘‘ There’s a holy man coming ! 
And, please God, ye’ve all got to be like him.’’ So 
there was ruination waiting to fall on the whole city, 
and make ’em all sinners together of the worst kind; 
and the Devil licking his lips ready for the taste of it 
—to have ’em all holy like him. But by God’s mercy, 
from just round the corner, the sinner heard him say- 
ing it. ‘* Holy am I?’ says he. ‘‘ And they’re to be 
like me, are they? Is it holiness to lay eggs for Hell, 
and me be the hen hatching ’em? O Lord, save ’em 
from me, and teach me what the devil’s to be done 
now!’’ And the Lord said to that sinner, ‘‘ If ever 
there were two fools in this world, you’re one, and 
the Devil’s the other. Why, you’ve only to be your- 
self, same as you always are, and they’ll catch fright 
at the mere sight of ye.’’ ‘* Holy? ’’ he says. ‘‘ The 
Devil can’t play the harps of Heaven by swiping ’em 
with his tail—much though he would like, maybe! ”’ 

So the sinner went into the city with joy, and the 
Lord saved it from him, showing him what a fool he 
was for thinking any in their right senses would mis- 
take him for a holy man. 

Look now, and you'll all see it plain! 

Suiting the action to the word, as he stands 
centre, he sets the see-saw in motion, and 
times his words to the rise and fall of it. 

For this was all that he had to tell : 

You go up to Heaven, you go down to Hell; 

God’s above, the Devil’s below; 

God’s for love, the Devil’s for woe; 

The deaf to God, to the Devil must hark ; 

God’s the light, the Devil’s the dark ; 

In the last and least God lights a spark, 

On the back of a beast He makes His mark ; 

The spirit of Love can ride on an ass, 

And the Word of the Lord bring things to pass. 

So Humpty Dumpty, hey diddle-dee ! 

That’s why the spirit rides on me! 

Suddenly a man of the crowd stands forward, 
and points. 

Man: That’s Brother Juniper ! 


| 


Juniper: Aye! Him that you thought holy. And if 
the sight of him hasn’t made you run away from him 
yet, it’s time he ran away from you! 

(Which accordingly he does.) 

Cttisen: Well run, Brother. 

Crowd: Brother Juniper ! 

The citizens stare in bewildered amazement, as 
Juniper with his holiness becomes an insigni- 
ficant spot in the distance. 


THE SACRED BAD TEMPER 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


MONG the paragraphs of news in a 
A morning paper, there was one that caught 

my eye immediately by reason of its admir- 
able heading: White Elephant for America. A 
Sacred Bad Temper. After such a heading, the 
actual item of news was, of course, little better 
than an anticlimax. This is unfortunately a 
world in which things find it difficult, frequently 
impossible, to live up to their names. Everybody 
must have remarked how the titles of most stories 
and plays are far more fascinating than the stories 
and plays themselves. I am never unwilling to 
praise Mozart and Apuleius, for example, yet | 
can well remember my disappointment when | 
first saw ‘The Magic Flute’ and read ‘ The 
Golden Ass,’ for in those days I did not know 
that it would be impossible for any opera and tale 
to satisfy the imagination of anyone who had 
brooded over such glorious titles. There remain 
yet, somewhere at the back of my mind, a more 
exquisite magic flute and a glimmering golden 
ass of my own vague creation. Now, however, | 
know that [ must not expect too much, and so was 
not disappointed this morning when I read on 
and merely discovered that the white elephant at 
the Zoo is to spend the winter in New York, to 
which so many white elephants find their way at 
last. Afterwards it is to go on tour, presumably 
round the women’s clubs of the Middle West, 
alternating with some of our most successful 
novelists, who will, | imagine, be none too pleased 
at the intrusion and will have to trumpet all the 
louder. (How delightful it would be if this white 
elephant were stolen and Mark Twain thus 
became a prophet, perhaps the founder of a new 
sect!) ‘* Unfortunately,’’ the report goes on to 
say, ‘‘ it is rather bad-tempered, and Dr. Saw Po 
Min, because of its mystical value, does not allow 
it to be punished.’’ Hence the sub-heading : 
1 Sacred Bad Temper. 

This excellent phrase has been popping up in 
my mind all day. 1 know nothing whatever about 
white elephants, at least the genuine zoological 
variety, but I do know something about sacred 
bad tempers. They are not so rare as_ white 
elephants, but fortunately they are not so common 
as they were. Time was when there was one in 
nearly every English house, but now, I imagine, 
they are not easy to find. Let us, for once, praise 
our own generation. Contemporary life is sub- 


jected to a ceaseless bombardment of adverse 
criticism ; from the machine gun corps of epigram- 
matic novelists and dramatists at the front to the 
episcopal howitzers in the rear, the wits and the 
moralists and the prophets riddle our way of liv- 
ing through and through. We are, it appears, a 
poor set and our life a contemptible trifling. Our 
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fathers were better men than we are, more dutiful, 
more industrious, more purposeful, working their 
way steadily forward to noble ends and not exist- 
ing on scraps of pleasure, from hedonist hand to 
hedonist mouth. Let so much be admitted. We 
agree that we are triflers, not genuinely absorbed 
in anything, that religion, morality, politics, even 
art, do not command our serious attention. But 
there are some things that are better not taken 
seriously, and one of them is a bad temper. If 
nothing is sacred to us, we have at least abolished 
the sacred bad temper. Very few of us now, at 
least in private life, pretend to be white elephants. 
We have begun to recognize bad temper for what 
it is, a piece of gross self-indulgence. 

Here the contemporary world, in its private 
though not in its public life, scores a point. In 
this matter we are superior to our fathers. When 
most people I know look back on their child- 
hood, they remember, with a curious mingling of 
comedy and tragedy in their backward glance, that 
sacred bad temper. A surprisingly large number 
of Victorian homes seem to have sheltered a white 
elephant, which came trumpeting out of its study 
or ran amok through the nursery, which roared 
and stamped and broke things and sent mamma 
in tears to her bedroom, the servants scampering 
down tothe kitchen, and the children cowering into 
corners. Because he was recovering from a late 
night, was liverish, had had a bad day in the 
City, father was allowed to work himself into a 
frenzy, to stamp and shout to his heart’s delight, 
and all the other persons in the house had to run 
out of sight or try to soothe him. Nobody 
pointed out that he was acting like a fool, that 
he had no right to indulge himself so grossly, 
that his business was either to see a doctor or to 
laugh at himself. Father never laughed at him- 
self and, like the white elephant, was never 
punished in any way, perhaps because “ of his 
mystical value,’’ and perhaps because of other 
values by no means mystical. Had he belonged 
to this later and so unhappily introspective genera- 
tion, he would have had sufficient acquaintance 
with the antics of his mind to remark that he was 
merely indulging himself, that what he at first 
imagined to be a fine state of righteous indigna- 
tion was merely a particularly unpleasant form of 
insobriety. He would have caught himself, as it 
were, working himself up, and would have 
stopped half-way, to take a walk or laugh it off. 
The poor angry gentleman would have learned 
not to take his moods at their face value. 

This is one valuable lesson we have learned, 
and those who complain, not without justification, 
at all our psychology and psycho-analysis and 
introspective literature might sometimes remember 
the fact. It is these studies that have formed in 
us the belief, to which we owe our more amiable 
domestic habits and less chequered personal 
relations, that the surface play of our minds must 
not be taken too seriously, that we may not be the 
embodiments of truth, beauty and goodness sud- 
denly swept away by righteous indignation, but 
merely hot and bothered people, suffering from a 
bad liver or injured vanity. This does not mean, 
of course, that we of this generation become 
oriental philosophers the moment we pass through 
our front doors. We shall always have displays 


of bad temper, and enjoy them, too, but they will 
no longer be sacred bad tempers. 


The time will 


‘ 


come, no doubt, when a man will be allowed to 
be very angry only on special occasions, just as 
some men allow themselves to get tipsy only on 
their birthdays or at Christmas. Already, I think, 
the sacred bad temper may be said to be abolished 
from the private lives of all cultivated people. 
Unfortunately, we have not yet banished it from 
our public life, where indeed it seems to flourish, 
so that though there are fewer white elephants on 
the hearth, there are perhaps more of them than 
ever trumpeting on public questions. It seems as 
if we cannot let go entirely of our prerogative of 
the sacred bad temper, and having dismissed it 
as an absurd fetish at home, we cling to it all the 
more closely outside our private lives. 

Thus it may be that there is still a certain 
amount of bad temper to be loosed, and now that 
we dare not act like maniacs towards our families 
and friends, we are compelled to use public ques- 
tions as a kind of safety-valve. We indulge our 
sacred bad temper when we come to talk about the 
Government or the Opposition, the workers, the 
capitalists, the Communists, the Fascists, the 
French, the Russians, the Chinese. A raid by 
the income-tax officials, a bout of indigestion, a 
broken pipe or a hammered thumb, and we work 
off our fury by denouncing some set of people 
about whom we really know little or nothing. All 
that matters is to pronounce the name with hatred, 
bitterness or contempt, and to roar out that all 
these persons should be imprisoned or shot. The 
words ‘‘ Bolshevist ’’ and ‘‘ Red ’’ have been a 
godsend to many a harassed father of a family 
and have enabled him to avoid innumerable 
domestic disturbances. The word ‘‘ Capitalist ’’ 
has been the welcome signal to let off steam to 
countless men, mostly young, when they have 
been furious because their vanity has been hurt. 
During the war, old ladies were able to remain 
placid and sweet-tempered because with every 
rheumatic ache they would say what they would 
like to do with distant Germans and would 
become terribly ferocious. They meant no harm 
and most of them would probably have wept at 
the sight of a German lad with a sore finger. 
They were not thinking about real people, about 
husbands and sons torn and pulped on the 
barbed-wire, but were merely exploding over a 
word. So it is with those who are for ever telling 
us to blow up the “‘ capitalists ’’ or to shoot the 
workers. They, too, are not thinking about real 
people, and do not mean that they want to blow 
up old Mr. Brown or to shoot Jim the porter at 
the local station. The trouble is, of course, that 
behind these names, which so many of us are 
using merely to exercise the remnant of our sacred 
bad temper, there are real people, and we have 
only to shout long enough and loud enough and 
pretend hatred and ferocity past some unseen 
point to find ourselves once more plunged into 
some ghastly tragi-comedy, in which two or three 
colossal white elephants will come _ crashing 
through the fabric of civilization. Now that we 
have abolished the sacred bad temper from the 
drawing-room and the nursery, it is high time we 
made a last effort to be reasonable and abolished 
it from the newspaper, the club, the committee, 
the meeting, the legislative chamber. [If it is 
necessary that it should have play somewhere, 
then let us all turn critics of the arts. The arts 
have a weakness for white elephants. 
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CARGOES AND CABARETS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


66 HAT is wine?’’ said Epicurus, and would 

W not stay for an answer. ‘‘ Certainly there 

be that delight in giddiness, but that 

isn’t the point. No, it’s a kind of mellow 

exaltation, a sort of—how shall I put it? . . .’’ The 

voice of Epicurus—who, by the by, is but a plain 

modern mister—went on gathering richness and power 

as his matter shaped itself into what may have been an 

admirable discourse on the merits of wine. I do not 
know, because my thoughts had wandered. 

I am no cabareteer. When I sup I want all my 
faculties; and similarly when I dance, and when I 
go to the theatre. Moreover, I dislike actors and 
actresses—particularly if they are good actors and 
actresses—stepping off the stage, throwing all divine 
illusion to the wind, and coming among us as mere 
flesh and blood puppets. It pains me to see the grease 
paint on their faces and the hooks and eyes on their 
clothes. The feast of Trimalchio was a different 
thing; it was the kind of thing a cabaret ought to 
be, a vulgar and licentious overcrowding of emotions. 
It ought to be that, or it ought to be nothing. And 
that, I think, must have been a considerable bore, 
ibat res ad summam nauseam. So that what with 
my friend’s discourse and my inability to cope with 
several things at once, I willingly let my mind 
wander. That very wine we were drinking set my 
course; it was a Bordeaux. 

There is a very small railway junction in the Gironde, 
a hamlet of three farmhouses, some half a dozen 
cottages and an estaminet. I found myself there, 
with an hour and a half to wait. The kitchen of the 
estaminet was one of those great, bare rooms which 
the foot-traveller knows very well, with oilcloth on 
the tables and fly-blown advertisements for Byrrh and 
Cinzano on the walls. The shutters were closed, and 
it was cool there. At first the sudden dimness was 
blinding, then I distinguished a couple of workmen, 
and the man and woman of the house, and two non- 
descript dogs and a bull-dog. They gave me a soup, 
one of those tremendous soups that are inelegant 
extracts of everything nourishing; they gave me cold 
veal, with plenty of onions and garlic to it, and 
salad, and a continent of bread. We talked de- 
sultorily, all of us. Then-I commented on the bull- 
dog. One of the men, old and weather-worn, a vine- 
yard worker, cried out: ‘‘ Ah, moi, j’adore le boule,” 
and then he told us vociferously al] about all the 
breeds of bull-dogs, and who had won prizes in what 
shows for numberless years, and of all the ‘‘ boules ” 
he had owned before that one which we beheld. The 
other workman, a young man with a little black curl- 
ing moustache and flashing teeth, a white open shirt, 
and a black bandanna—oh, an immensely theatrical, 
woman-killing young man—leant back and smiled 
and smoked a cigarette and said, from time to time: 
** Oho, le pére. Aho, le pére.’? I had enough of 
that, not being out of the way interested in bull- 
dogs, and I took my wine, and coffee, and a cognac 
to the little iron table outside. There was nothing 
in the world but blue sky, white roads, and the 
eternal vines, acre after acre. 

‘* A claret, unlike a burgundy,” said Epicurus. 

The long, hot, dusty quays at Bordeaux. Along- 
side are many steamers, and out in the mid-channel 
by the bridge lie the barques and topsail schooners 
that go cod-fishing off Newfoundland. On the land- 
side are the great cellars, miles and miles of heaped 
barrels. Lately I walked along their dark passages, with 
a candle, and saw the maitre plunge a cork-screw 
into some barrel and saw the thin, luscious stream 
spurt into the glass, and saw him dexterously stay 
the flow with a little peg. I tasted the best that 
Bordeaux can give us. Then out again into the 
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beating sun, where men roll the barrels on to lorries, 
and lorries cross the road and carry them to the 
ships. I do not think there can be anything in the 
world so good as to stand smoking with one of the 
mates and watch the cranes loading, and to know 
that you are sailing with that cargo; and when the 
cargo is wine there is an added richness. Only that 
very day, at mid-day, I had landed from such g 
voyage, that very day which ended in the talk of 
Epicurus. It was a living world, not my world, but 
one into which for a brief time I was received, and 
I was sorry as we steamed up London River to fee} 
the bonds of my own existence closing round me and 
dragging me back. 

‘* Now cognac,”’ said Epicurus. 

** Cognac,’’ I said, ‘‘ is on the Charente. A charm. 
ing little town, but a very muddy river.’’ 

‘* | beg your pardon,”’ said Epicurus. 

I waved to him to go on. He did. 


MUSIC 
THE CADENZA 


T is the fashion nowadays to vote the cadenza in 
if instrumental concertos a dull affair, to be endured 

as best as may be. Indeed, the thing would have 
disappeared from performance, as it has from composi- 
tion, if it were not that executants, partly from vanity, 
perhaps, but mainly because its omission might seem 
a failure to accept the challenge to their technical 
abilities, did not insist on its retention. The cadenza 
did spring in the first instance from vanity, and its 
origin is, like that of so much else in music, vocal. It 
goes back to the days when notation was even less 
exact in giving the details of the composer’s 
intentions than it is to-day, when the written notes 
indicated little more than the main lines which the 
executant, often the composer himself, was to fill in 
with improvised decorations. As music grew in com- 
plexity of design, composers revolted against too 
great a freedom in the treatment of their music, and 
wrote down more fully what they desired the per- 
former to sing or play. In Italian opera the laxity 
of composition lasted until the days of Rossini, who, 
in disgust at the meretricious flourishes of his singers, 
put down the ornaments which he considered they 
should sing, to their great indignation. In instrumental 
music, however, the crystallization took place much 
earlier, but we need not go for our purposes beyond 
Haydn and Mozart. The latter had already in his 
operas forestalled Rossini and wrote down his vocal 
cadenzas, though some prime donne still think they 
know better than he, and ruin the final phrase of 
‘ Deh, vieni’ for the sake of a top note. 

The modern concerto was developed by Haydn from 
the type of work in which one or more solo instru- 
ments were contrasted with the main body of the 
orchestra, but did not stand apart from it. The devel- 
opment was due to the increase in instrument. vir- 
tuosity during the last half of the eighteenth century, 
and as the soloist required an opportunity for special 
display, the opportunity was found at a suitable place 
where the music could be interrupted without offence 
to logic or sense. So the composer brought 
the development of his themes to a_ halt on 
the chord of six-four, and the soloist was allowed 
to improvise a technically brilliant variation on the 
themes of the movement. The misfortune in these 
days is that executants are for the most part incapable 
of inventing the cadenza for themselves, and have to 
fall back on one already composed, so that the in- 
serted passage has lost its original charm as a piece 
of brilliant improvisation. The inability of modern 


soloists to perform the feat is not wholly a reflection 
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upon their musicianship or a sign of laziness. It is 
almost impossible for them to invent a cadenza which 
will be truly in keeping with the remainder of the 
music, for they could hardly avoid using their know- 
ledge of the subsequent developments of music and, 
less important, of instrumental technique, and, even 
if their improvisation would satisfy the most exacting 
scholar, it could only be a piece of pedantry. 

Another factor which enters into the matter is the 
fact that we have lost the taste both for making and 
for listening to rhapsodical music, and a cadenza is, 
above all things, a rhapsody. This is a misfortune, 
for, despite its dubious origin, the cadenza has been 
turned to such account by the great masters from 
Haydn and Mozart onwards, that its omission would 
leave a sense of incompleteness. In the works of the 
two eighteenth-century masters the cadenza is jus- 
tified as being completely in keeping with the style 
of the music. There is a place provided for it, which 
must somehow be filled. The early nineteenth cen- 
wry turned the cadenza to yet greater account. For 
while in the concertos of Haydn and Mozart it is the 
natural adornment of the ‘music, in Beethoven’s it 
becomes an integral part of the construction. To take 
the violin concerto as an example, instead of finishing 
ofi his first movement with a short coda after the soloist 
has finished his improvisation, Beethoven uses the 
bravura as the means of enhancing the beautiful 
simplicity with which the second subject returns. Any 
violinist, who deserves the name, can bring a tear to 
the eye by the playing of that lovely phrase, which 
soars gradually upwards, breaking now and then into 
delicately florid semiquavers and triplets, that are 
gentle reminders of the executive prowess which has 
gone before. 

Beethoven himself was, however, not always satis- 
fied to trust the discretion of his soloists, and Brahms 
only once makes room for a cadenza in his concertos. 
This is in the violin concerto written for Joachim, 
who, as we know, was fully worthy of his friend’s 
confidence. For he composed a cadenza, since the 
complexity of the movement and the profundity of 
the ideas forbade mere improvisation, which is the 
finest example of this kind of music and can never 
be supplanted by any other, so absolutely does it fit 
into its place. Brahms followed Beethoven in seizing 
the opportunity to return to his second subject with 
results that equal if they do not surpass the beauty 
of his model. In the pianoforte concertos Brahms 
provides no place for a cadenza, but he does not cheat 
the pianist of brilliant solo-passages and of oppor- 
tunities for technical display, which are beyond any- 
thing that most virtuosi could invent for themselves. 

The concerto had by Brahms’s time departed so far 
from its origmal ideal of providing a pleasant means 
of displaying the abilities of soloists, that the cadenza 
became actually the incongruity, which most people 
nowadays feel it to be, wrongly, I think, in con- 
nexion with the older forms. Composers have, how- 
ever, found means of turning the old warhorse of 
executants to new musical account. Elgar and 
Dohnanyi have incorporated it as a part of the de- 
velopment of their concertos for violin and pianoforte 
respectively, using a composed cadenza in their 
finales to sum up the material of the foregoing 
movements. In Klgar’s violin concerto the accom- 
panied cadenza is, in fact, the loveliest section of the 
whole work. This development of the cadenza and 
its adaptation from one use to another by men of 
originality in each stage of the growth of music is 
typical of so much else in the history of the art that 
it is worth considering on that account, as well as 
for its own interest. And who shall say that there 
may not be soon a swing of the pendulum back towards 
a taste for rhapsody, when executants will once more 
gain their old dominant position and audiences will 
delight in. their ingenious improvisations upon the 
themes supplied by the composer? 


H. 


THE THEATRE 
ANOTHER SHE-SHANTY 


By Ivor BROWN 


The White Witch. By A. P. Herbert. The Haymarket Theatre. 

NDIGNATION does not make this play, but it 
[ sa part of it and that part is the better. It is 

true that the piece is described as a comedy and 
contains a piano-tuner to justify the description with 
his lugubrious assaults upon the key-board. But, 
when the piano-tuner has done his worst and is taking 
a cup of tea off-stage with Mrs. Snowdrop the house- 
keeper, it is difficult to find much fun in the domes- 
ticity of Mr. and Mrs. Jones. But under their un- 
happy roof there is more to be discovered than the 
usual brightly cynical chatter. Mr. Herbert has some- 
thing to get off his chest and that is a good mood 
for the dramatist. A man who starts in that frame of 
mind will not devote himself to constructing one of 
those ‘‘ opportunity dramas ’’ whose entire material 
is made up of chances for Miss A. to be skittish as 
of old and for Mr. B. to be majestic as of yore. When 
a man with a reputation as a wit assumes the right 
to dabble, however modestly, in wisdom his less dis- 
criminating friends will be baffled and vexed. Some 
of Mr. Herbert’s admirers appeared on Thursday 
night to be dismayed at finding labelled as comedy a 
piece which was, in fact, a moral corrective. Once 
establish a reputation as a jester in this country and 
the jester’s cap will be thrust back upon the unwill- 
ing brow, even though you hurl it from you again 
and again. It took G. B. S. about twenty years to 
convince the British public that he was something 
more than a buffoon. It seems that A. P. H. will 
have similar trouble. But then he shouldn’t have 
led off with the piano-tuner, since that gentleman 
struck the wrong note, at least in the ears of those 
who can only hear one note in an evening. 

Mr. Herbert is quite frank about the view which 
he means to flatten out. It is the assumption that if 
two people of opposite sex, who do not positively 
dislike each other, are left together they will im- 
mediately jump into the nearest bed. Our divorce 
laws assume this; our plays and novels of the partly 
popular kind assume it too. And so, perhaps, the 
public, who must instinctively feel that it is false, 
begins, under this pressure, to accept the dismal 
fallacy. Mr. Herbert’s central figure, John Jones the 
comic artist, states the case for human self-restraint 
against the supposition of general incontinence. The 
point is that he is not stating it as a romantic idealist 
confusing what might be and what is in a pretty haze 
of prose and poetry: he claims to be the realist who 
argues on fact and knows that the discovery of a 
dashing Cyprian under every office-going overcoat is 
merely a reckless invention to suit the literary method 
of Mr. Knowall and his tribe. 

There is a bitter ending to the affair. John Jones 
has asserted that it is not beyond the bounds of 
human nature to be a decent husband and the friend 
of a second woman. His wife is restless under this 
doctrine and seeks the company of a particularly 
dreadful Major, who expounds the he-man’s creed 
with a maximum of complacence and a minimum of 
command over the English language. Thus John 
has the more opportunity to develop his blameless 
friendship with Miss Jenny Bell, whose portrait he 
is painting under the title of ‘ Miss Innocence.’ 
Jenny has larger ambitions than to sit as innocence 
before John’s easel, and when John asks her to join 
him for a day’s sail on his six-ton yacht The White 
Witch, a little sea-air seems infinitely attractive. Once 
aboard the lugger, thinks she, and the man is mine. 
The sea-air failing to be even mildly breezy, the two 
are becalmed off the Needles for the night and Jenny 
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bluntly reminds John that there is room for two in 
the cabin. But John is as good as his creed and 
stays on deck; when fog intervenes upon their argu- 
ment and they are run down, it is no guilty couple 
caught by Nemesis that takes a ducking. 

But there the situation is, damaging in the eyes of 
a jury. The Major, eager for Mrs. Jones, drives the 
point home by simulating the way in which a K.C. 
would argue the case in court. Here, with the 
Major perfectly aping the bullying insinuations of a 
divorce court lawyer and Jones making the angry 
and anguished replies of an innocent wretch in an 
awkward corner, Mr. Herbert’s wrath flares out. 
As realistic drama the scene is unthinkable. The 
Major obviously had not the brain to mimic so 
admirably the cruelties of legal persecution, while 
Jones would have kicked the Major out of his house 
without answering a word. But the scene is clever 
and lively, however little it may conform to the pro- 
babilities. The end of it all is that Mrs. Jones abandons 
hope of John and departs in a taxi with the Major, 
which leaves John an easy and a natural prey for his 
not so innocent Jenny. 

There are confusions about this piece and it is not 
easy to be certain about the author’s intention. He is 
plainly on John’s side in making a protest against the 
farmyard view of human nature. John, at least, is 
no amorous automaton whose predestined and accepted 
home is the vortex. But John is attracted by Jenny, 
who is merely Helen of Troy playing goldilocks in a 
Garden Suburb. Jenny, beaten on that night in ‘ The 
White Witch,’ wins a day later and has no shame for 
her importunity. Mrs. Jones is the average wife who 
treats her husband’s affection as a lawful possession 
and cannot tolerate any friendship on his part with 
another woman. Thus both the women in the play are 
protestants against John’s protest and the women win. 
Is Mr. Herbert simply putting woman’s morality a peg 
lower than man’s and lamenting the acquisitive notions 
which women bring to human relationships? Does 
he picture John as the righteous man ordained to lose 
the battle? One leaves the theatre perplexed and cer- 
tainly not at all convinced that John’s life in the garden 
suburb is going to be any more blissful now that his 
wife has left the best bedroom and Jenny has come 
in. For Jenny is singularly lacking in any character- 
istic but an eagerness to possess John: when she has 
got her man one fails to see any occupation for her 
except a tyrannous ownership of that which she holds 
or the search for another piece of male property. 

The second act of the play takes place on board The 
White Witch, and there are moments when a dramatic 
critic feels distinctly at sea. Should not a yachting 
correspondent pass judgment on the six-tonner ex- 
posed in attractive completeness to such view as a 
dark (and later on a foggy) night permits? But 
dramatic criticism may observe that the author who 
leaves his middle act to two players only of his team 
and compels them to play it in a half-light and with no 
considerable chance for movement, is asking rather 
more of the actor than is usually or safely done. Miss 
Fay Compton and Mr. Leon Quartermaine are im- 
mensely accomplished players and there are no two 
performers whose amorous fallings-out and makings- 
up the public is more eager to watch. But Mr. Her- 
bert set Miss Compton a terrific task when he com- 
posed only the outline of Jenny. Mr. Quartermaine 
could be the decent fellow as Jones and he did it with 
a nice ruggedness, but Miss Compton had far less 
to work upon and the yacht-scene became, like the boat 
itself, becalmed. Mr. Henry Caine went pom-pomming 
with great authority through the part of the he-manly 
major and Miss Cecily Byrne showed a natural dis- 
tress in the uneasy position of Mrs. Jones. Mr. Sebas- 
tian Smith, always at home among the forlorn of the 
lower middle-class, tuned the piano as though he had 
devoted an unhappy life-time to the observation of this 
intrusive profession. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—31 
Set By H. C. Harwoop 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and ¢ 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best origing 
song that Falstaff might have been singing—instea¢ 
of ‘‘ When Arthur first ’’—as he rollicked into the 
Boar's Head Tavern (‘ Henry IV,’ Second Part, Ac; 
2, Scene 4). 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best obituary 
notice of Mrs. Proudie contributed to The Thunderer 
by ‘‘ a correspondent ’’ whom internal evidence sug. 
gests to be Mr. Slope. Three hundred words is the 
maximum allowed. 


RULES 


i. Al envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, an¢ 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 31,, 
or LITERARY 31s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen. 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must b+ 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himsel! 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. | MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the righ: 
to withhold one or more prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, October 11, 1926. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SarurDAY REvIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 29 
Set BY VERNON RENDALL 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best translation 
into Latin elegiacs of the following verses: 


If all the good people were clever, 
And all clever people were good, 

The world would be nicer than ever 
We thought that it possibly could. 


But somehow, ’tis seldom or never 
The two hit it off as they should ; 
The good are so harsh to the clever, 
The clever so rude to the good. 
E. WorpswortH 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best illustra- 
tions from the Classics of: The manners of soloists; 
a nice row of boots; neglecting to-morrow; poison in 
a ring; a lucky sneeze; sea-sickness as a lesson; 
“conspicuous by their absence”; ‘ joining the 
majority”; Nature as a nuisance; a play without 4 
heroine. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
V. Rendall, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. V. RENDALL 


29a. Several good copies have been sent in. The 
original clearly regards an arrangement between the 
good and the clever as a hopeless ideal; so the con- 
ditional should be in the past subjunctive, not the 
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present, as some give it. Ingeniosus, which is gen- 
erally used, is adequate for ‘‘ clever,” and convenient 
for metre. J. B. is decidedly good, but too brief, 
doing eight lines into four. A. A. Le M. S. also offers 
four concentrated lines. ‘‘ Somehow ” deserves to be 
rendered, as there is ample room to get in all the 
ideas in the English. The third line has suggested 
the Golden Age to two composers. 
nearly equal to the second prizewinner, and H. A. 
Colquhoun is commended. 


Quippiam is | 
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The First Prize goes to A. B. R., who is elegant | 


and idiomatic. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Ingenium semper si cum pietate vigeret 
Nullaque non pietas ingeniosa foret, 
Viveret hoc quodcunque hominum est iucundius, Hirti, 
Posse prius fieri quam fuit ulla fides. 
Nunc fit ut aut raro pariter (quod oportet) eodem 
Aut nunquam coeant subter utrique iugo. 
Tu premis ingenium, pietas, nimis aspera iudex ; 
Tu nimis insultas, ingeniose, piis. 
A. B. R. 
The Second Prize goes to Sursum Corda : 


SECOND PRIZE 
Si quisquis pius est foret ingeniosus ubique, 
quisquis et est sollers esset ubique pius, 
vita homines inter longe iucundior esset, 
et qualem fieri non ego posse puto. 
perraro tamen hi iuste sociantur utrique, 
(illud nescioquo sic solet esse modo) 
nam pietas adeo est soliertibus aspera semper, 
nec minus irrides, ingeniose, pios. 
Sursum Corpa 
298. The replies to these questions were dis- 
appointing. | suppose classical scholars were on 
holiday, away from their books, or not energetic 
enough to search their memories. A First Prize is 
with some doubt awarded to J. B., who is asked to 
forward his name and address. He is well up in 
his Latin, but does not seem to have thought of 
Greek, which supplies in the ‘ Philoctetes’ of 
Sophocles a great play without a heroine. The 
“nice row of boots ’’ is in Xenophon. ‘‘ Conspicuous 
by their absence” comes from the last words of 
Book III of the ‘ Annals of Tacitus.’ ‘‘ Joining the 
majority ’’ is simply abiit ad plures, Petronius, 42. It 
is odd that this anticipation of a popular phrase has 
not reached the books of Latin Quotation. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Soloists.—Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, inter 


amicos, 

ut numquam inducant animum, cantare 
rogati, 

injussi numquam desistant. Horace. 


Row of boots.—Dignum erit ergo 
Declamatoris mulino corde Vagelli, 
quum duo crura habeas, offendere tot cali- 
gas, tot 
milia clavorum. Juvenal. 
To-morrow (neglect of).—Sapias, 
spatio brevi 
spem longam reseces. Dum loquimur, fugerit 
invida 
wtas: carpe diem, quam minimum credula 
postero. Horace. 
Poison in ring.—Finem anime, que res humanas mis- 
cuit olim, 
Non gladii, non saxa dabunt, nec tela, sed 
ille 
Cannarum vindex et tanti sanguinis ultor 
Annulus. Juvenal, of Hannibal. 
Lucky sneeze.—Hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistra ut ante, 
-dextram sternuit approbationem. Catullus. 
Seasickness.—Ride : mutat canacula, lectos, 
Balnea, tonsores, conducto navigio #que 
nauseat ac locuples quem ducit priva trire- 
mis. Horace. 


vina_ liques, et 


Conspicuous by their absence.—I cannot recall the 
words in Tacitus, and don't want to spoil them. 
Joining the majority.—Hoc sentit: moriar; mors 
ultima linea rerum est. Horace. 
Nature as a nuisance.— 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque re- 
curret. Horace. 
Play without a heroine.— 
Hic petit absenti, nota jam callidus arte, 
Ostendens vacuam et clausam pro conjuge sellam. 
‘ Galla mea est,’ inquit, ‘ citius dimitte; moraris ? 
Profer, Galla, caput! Noli vexare, quiescet.’ 
Juvenal. 
J. B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

“" Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

“ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVES AND TRADE UNIONS 


SIR,—The ideal, I suppose, which you set forth at 
the conclusion of your article in which you suggest 
that compulsory arbitration should take the place of 
strikes and lock-outs and that Parliament should pass 
a law to that effect, is far higher than the humbler 
efforts which you criticize. But is it practicable? 
Could such a law be passed and if it were passed, 
would it work? Can we rely on a succession of 
Governments strong enough to put it into practice? 
Then too there is the question of penalties. Surely 
one of great difficulty. _On whom should they be 
imposed and what penalties would be really deterrent 
if a labour leader had worked up a mass of men into 
a fury? Would it not after all be easier if we are to 
proceed on these lines to revive the old law of treason 
and adopt it to modern needs? 

The plan suggested by Sir Arnold Gridley is far 
simpler. To begin with, it meets the wishes of the 
men. The ordinary trade unionist wants freedom. 
Even in this quiet southern district trade unionists can 
be distinguished from other men by their reticence. 
Trade unionism is a tyranny. Though many men have 
left the unions, those that remain are still, in such a 
union as the miners’, not free men but slaves. 

There is another most important consideration 
which the Saturpay Review, like the rest of the 
Press, has not yet envisaged. That is the deep-seated 
resentment of the normally silent masses against the 
Government which will not be appeased by anything 
less than that strengthening of the law proposed by 
Sir Arnold Gridley. The centre of gravity has shifted. 
The danger point now is the temper of the “ plain 
man.’’ He—there are millions of him of both sexes—is 
exasperated almost to the point of madness, with 
what appears to him the weakness of the Government. 
He is in no mood for standing nonsense from Social- 
ists or Communists, nor yet to follow a Government 
which will not lead. What he will do when winter 
comes no one knows. There may be some kind of 
Jacquerie. He is in the same mood as troops are 
before they mutiny. He will certainly withdraw his 
support from the Conservative Government unless 
measures are passed to restore the lost freedom of the 
individual workman; to make an end of intimidation ; 
and to put a summary stop to agitation like that of 
Mr. Cook. The ‘‘ plain man ”’ considers the Govern- 
ment his Government and expects it to govern—for 
the ‘‘ plain man ”’ is now educated and thinks. 

I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 

Emsworth, Hants 
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THE MINORITIES PROBLEM 


SIR,—The recent Minorities Congress at Geneva 
was the occasion of a friendly discussion of the 
minorities problem which, it may be hoped, will bear 
fruit in due season. Meanwhile it is pleasant to re- 
cord an instance in which the Government of a new 
State created by the Treaty of Versailles has actually 
solved this problem to the satisfaction of the minority 
concerned, and to the benefit of the State as a whole. 

The Government of Estonia has recently issued an 

ordinance by virtue of which the schools established 
by the German minority for the education of their 
children in the German tongue and tradition may 
contract out of the general educational system of the 
country and place themselves under the control of a 
body set up (with the permission of the Estonian 
State) for the protection of the racial interests of the 
German element, the so-called ‘‘ Deutsche Kulturelle 
Selbstverwaltung.” In order to enable the German 
schools to enter on the new scholastic year with a 
uniform curriculum, September 1 was chosen by the 
Estonian authorities as the date for the transference 
of the minority schools to the new authority. At the 
same time the education authority at Reval decreed 
that in future parents desiring to send their children 
to non-Estonian secondary schools need only make 
one initial application for permission to do so, instead 
of, as hitherto, a fresh application at the beginning 
of each school year. 

The spirit of accommodation shown by the Estonian 
Government both in the substance of its measures and 
in the manner of their execution is greatly appre- 
ciated by the minority, and deserves the grateful 
recognition of all who understand the difficulties and 
dangers presented by the minority problem. Is it 
too much to hope that other Governments faced with 
kindred problems will see their way to follow the 
Estonian example? 

I am, etc., 
C. E. WriGHt 

Hempstead House, 

Sevenoaks, Kent 


AMERICA MORTGAGES HER FUTURE 


SIR,—In your issue of September 18 there appears 
an article by Mr. B. Ifor Evans which is written in 
such a way as to imply much that he may not have had 
in mind. I am of course referring to those portions of 
his article which apparently are intended to be taken 
seriously. During the past few months much has been 
printed in the English Press about the American system 
of instalment selling, written to a considerable extent 
by ill-informed critics to whom America and Americans 
seem to be the subject of feelings ranging from 
anathema to derision. 

Mr. Evans appears to have visited America and he 
has come home with one or two pieces of information. 
A working printer gets a grand piano; a clothier 
charges $30 for clothes which the purchaser could have 
had for $10 if he had paid cash; of the $30 he pays 
$10 as a deposit! He suggests that the American 
has already spent all he will make during the next 
few years; he has also discovered that American 
finance companies charge extortionate rates of interest 
and could justifiably be compared with the medieval 
moneylenders! Is it the case, however, that America 
is mortgaging the future? Here are a few telling 
figures for the consideration of your correspondent. 

In 1900 savings bank deposits in the United States 
amounted to rather less than $2,500,000,000. In 1924 
these deposits had increased to almost $8,500,000,000, 
The number of depositors in 1900 was slightly over 
‘6,000,000, and in the number was nearly 
14,000,000. In 1g00 the number of families 
owning their own homes slightly over 


7,000,000; in 1920 the number had increased to 
almost 11,000,000. In 1900 building and loan associa- 
tions numbered about 5,300, with a membership of 


nearly 1,500,000. In 1923 these increased to about 
10,700 and the number of members to nearly 7,200,000, 
In 1900 life insurance in force in the United States 
was approximately $8,500,000,000. In 1923 this had 
increased to more than $53,000,000,000. 

I myself have spent almost seven years in the United 
States of America. The Company which I am direct- 
ing in this country is affiliated with one of the largest 
commercial banking companies in the United States 
and we have also Canadian and Continental (European) 
associations. I think I may therefore claim without 
exaggeration to speak with some authority on the 
subject of Hire Purchase here and in the United States. 

Instalment selling in America is quite safe because 
it is being kept within controlled limits. Undoubtedl 
there has been abuse of the system and it has been 
exploited by some. Such a state of affairs is not 
peculiar to Hire Purchase methods. Deposits paid in 
cash are comparatively high and periods of credit are 
correspondingly short. Credits are carefully scru- 
tinized. As a result of these conditions the ordinary 
American does in fact consider his position be- 
fore indulging in instalment buying commitments. 
Every time the last instalment due on a _ piece 
of merchandise is paid new capital is acquired 
by the purchaser. It is true of course that 
of the cars now purchased in the United States 
a large proportion could not be purchased unless 
on Hire Purchase terms, but surely the corollary is 
that Hire Purchase is responsible for the acquisition 
of the capital in cars, to the extent of that proportion, 
whatever it is, in that country. 

But Hire Purchase is now speaking for itself. It 
is playing its part and an important part in national 
reconstruction. Many people are living now who 
merely ‘‘ existed ’’ before. It is a pity that so many 
publicists talk and write about the subject without 
giving it the sympathetic study and consideration its 
importance warrants. It is a vital and valuable part 
of our economic life. It is merely a form of credit 
and as such broadens immeasurably our existing credit 
base. Like all forms of credit it must be wisely admin- 
istered. Our safety lies in the fact that no merchant 
can continue in business for long whose credit risks 
are bad or whose business methods are such as to 
merit reprobation; and certainly no sane banking com- 
pany will provide the funds to finance sales to Hire 
Purchasers who enter, or are willing to enter, into 
commitments beyond their capacity to carry through. 
Unfortunately Hire Purchase as a means of distribu- 
tion in any wide or general sense, is so comparatively 
new that, to a certain and far too common type in our 
country, it must be bad. 

I am, etc., 
J. Gipson JARVIE 
(Managing Director) 

United Dominions Trust, Limited, 

Bankers, King’s House, King Street, E.C.2 


FARMERS AND PIG PRODUCTION 


SIR,—Speaking of English Bacon-curing Factories 
you say: 

Co-operation is unsuccessful at certain times and in certain 

areas, because it does not extend far enough. As regards 

bacon-curing, it is plain that it will never be thoroughly suc- 
cessful until it is extended to the breeding, the conditioning 
and the selling of pigs. 

As a pig breeder and feeder on a fairly large scale 
for many years past, I venture to urge that the real 
trouble in pig farming lies—as it does in other 
branches of agriculture—in the extraordinary fluctua- 
tions in prices to which we are subject in this country. 
Our markets, being ‘‘ the finest in the world,’’ attract 
sellers from every corner of the globe, with the result 
that nobody, however persistently he may study agri- 
cultural statistics, has any idea what prices are likely 
to be in a few months’ time. This has a depressing 
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eflect on production, since it obviously makes ali the 
difference in the profit and loss account, whether pork 
is worth 14s. a stone dead weight or ros. 

As a Free Trader | submit that the Government 
ought to leave us alone, but instead of doing this, it 
first forces up our labour bill by twenty per cent. or 
more through the Wages Act, and now threatens to 
worry us by means of a new Small Holdings Bill which 
is introduced, not as a matter of conviction, but 
simply to compete with the Land Nationalization 
Scheme of the Socialists and the Land Control Scheme 
favoured by the Liberals. Everybody knows that this 
Cottage Holding Bill is a purely political measure 
devised with the hope of winning votes, and that 
farmers whose holdings lie near a village are likely, 
under it, to lose some of their best land. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. Ryper 

Thurlow, Suffolk 


CHILDREN IN THE LONDON SQUARES 


SIR,—The difficulty of starting such a scheme as 
Dr. Saleeby advocates in a recent issue is obvious 
to anyone who realizes the hopelessly conservative 
attitude of Londoners to any innovation. 

Would it not be possible to get volunteers who 
would undertake a house-to-house visitation in the 
more prosperous neighbourhoods (such as the square 
in which I live myself) and urge those who can afford 
to go every year to the country to use their influence 
to admit poor children to their London gardens during 
August? At least, in this way, what opposition there 
is could be met, and might be overcome, while at 
present no one can estimate what the majority of 
people think of the scheme. Apathy is not always 
opposition. 

I am, etc., 
A RESIDENT 

Onslow Square, S.H’. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHILD 


SIR,—I feel that some lectures on ‘‘ Psychological 
difficulties in the Nursery,’’ which are to take place 
this autumn, may be of interest to your readers. The 
subjects to be dealt with cover a wide ground, but each 
lecture will deal thoroughly with one subject and go 
into it in some detail. Among the lecturers will be 
Dr. Louise McIlroy, Dr. Crichton Miller, Dr. Had- 
field, Dr. Kimmins and Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. 
The first lecture will be on October 27, on ‘‘ The 
Nervous Baby ’’; the next on November 4, ‘‘ The 
Only Child ’’; then follow two complimentary lec- 
tures on ‘‘Fear, its causes and effects,’’ and ‘‘Jealousy, 
the unexpected source of many troubles.’’ After which 
two diverse types of children are dealt with, ‘‘ The 
Assertive Child ’’ and ‘‘ The Day Dreamer.’’ Finally, 
there is a lecture for both fathers and mothers on 
Problems of Adolescence.’’ 

These lectures all take place at Carnegie House, 117 
Piccadilly, at 3.15, except the last one, which is at 
6 o’clock, so that fathers may also attend. I shall 
be pleased to supply the syllabus and price of tickets 
to anyone who may care to write to me at 65 Rutland 
Gate. 

I am, etc., 
Eva ERLEIGH 
(Viscountess Erleigh) 
65 Rutland Gate, S.W.7 


‘‘IMPOTS ”’ OR ‘‘ IMPOPS 


SIR,—With reference to Professor Woolley’s enter- 
taining account of the discovery of evidence of imposi- 
tions on schoolboys in Ur of the Chaldees, I observe 
that several journals record the popular name for these 
as ‘‘ impots.”” In my school-days in the North of 
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England, we spoke of them as ‘* impops,’’ which | 


think is euphonically better than ‘‘ impots "’ and it 


would be interesting to know if any of your other 
readers used impops.”’ 

By the way, some ingenious youth at our school 
devised a three-nibbed penholder which enabled one 
to write three lines at one time, thus reducing the 
labour by two-thirds. 

| am, etc., 
J. Lestize 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 
SIR,—While everyone must, for sentimental reasons, 
regret the passing of the foundlings from their 
original home, he must still feel the same interest, 
and take the same pride, in the building itself, the 
surrounding squares and houses and the quiet, peaceful 
atmosphere which have for so long characterized the 
neighbourhood. The very name, Bloomsbury, carries 
with it a suggestion of space and leisureliness that is 
foreign to most parts of London; the mellow tone 
of the houses in these old squares, with their beauti- 
fully proportioned rooms and fine windows are a—let 
us hope—lasting monument to the architects of 

Georgian England. 
I am, etc., 


Wimbledon M. A. BakEeR 


{It may be well to remind our correspondents who 
have recently evinced an interest in the Foundling 
Hospital that a Society known as the Foundling Estate 
Protection Association has been formed with the 
object of saving the Foundling from the fate which 
threatens it. The address of the Association is 
14 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1.—Ep. S.R.] 


P’s AND Q’s 
(PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS.) 


At various times our readers have suggested that 
the Saturpay Review should provide them with a 
medium for the exchange of information, literary, 
historic, antiquarian, etc. We have therefore decided 
to open a column under the above heading through 
which readers can seek the co-operation of others in 
the solution of genuine problems falling within these 
categories. It must be made clear from the outset 
that queries of a kind the answer to which can be 
obtained by reference to the nearest popular encyclo- 
pedia or dictionary of quotations cannot be admitted. 
Brevity is recommended. Below we print two ques- 
tions which have recently reached us. 


SIR,—I feel sure I have read elsewhere a 
passage very similar to Macaulay’s famous sentence 
about the New Zealander, but I cannot remember 
where, and though I have searched everywhere, I can- 
not find it. I have an idea that it was in the work of 
an eighteenth-century writer. Can you help me? 
Macaulay’s sentence is as follows : 

And she may still exist in undiminished vigour, when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 


solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 4 


P. K. RicHARDSON 


SIR,—I should be grateful for information as to 
what was the earliest tavern sign in England, and the 
date at which tavern signs came into the country. 


_There are, of course, many references to the tavern in 


Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ but it would be inter- 
esting to know if tavern signs were of a still older 
origin. 
Vernon Harpy 
Tunstall 
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REVIEWS 
SPENGLER’S CIRCUS 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Civilization or Civilizations; an Essay in the 
Spenglerian Philosophy of History. By 


E. H. Goddard and P. A. Gibbons. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 

A History of Russia. By Bernard Pares. Cape. 
21S. 

The Roman Spirit. By Albert Grenier. Kegan 
Paul. 16s. 


The Mind of Rome. Edited by Cyril Bailey. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


VAJ HEN a few months ago I reviewed here Dr. 

Spengler’s ‘ Decline of the West,’ I deplored 
the fact that his second volume, ‘ World-Historical 
Perspectives,’ was not yet available to the English 
public. The first volume, though it seems to have 
been conceived as an independent whole and does set 
out the fundamentals of the theory, is something of 
an unpathed jungle through which the reader fights 
his way as best he can and out of which he cannot 
help coming with somewhat confused impressions of 
his journey. The references to the second volume, 
given in the English translation of the first, suggest 
to me that it would prove a considerable help to the 
explorer, and I therefore plead again that it shall be 
made available as soon as may be. I am not poltroon 
enough to recommend to anyone else what I have not 
yet had the courage to attempt myself, namely, an 
effort to master it in the original German. 

Meanwhile we have from Messrs. Goddard and Gib- 
bons a study of the theory which can be commended 
with a certain caution to those who are dismayed by 
the sight of Spengler’s own book or who find it impos- 
sible to thread their way through it. With a certain 
caution, I say. There is no harm in their taking a 
view somewhat different from that taken by Dr. 
Spengler himself, as I judge they do, if only from the 
fact that his index invokes the blessed name of Goethe 
seventy-eight times and theirs but twice. (Thus does 
nationality reveal itself!) His theory is out of his own 
hands and exists independently of him for us to make 
what we can of it. My complaint against them is that 
in a study which proceeds very largely by direct as- 
sertion, relatively little by argument, and hardly at all 
by reference to authorities, they do not make it suffi- 
ciently clear how far they are merely summarizing 
Spengler’s theory and how far they are developing 
it. As in their exposition they tend to be rather ‘“‘har- 
bitrary gents,”’ this is not without importance. On 
the whole I should advise the student first to make 
a fairly extensive perusal of ‘ The Decline of the 
West,’ then to use this book as an aid to the ordering 
of such ideas as he may have thence derived. For 
they do seem to lay far too much emphasis on the im- 
portance of Spengler’s theory as objective truth and 
far too little on its value as providing the historian 
with a new framework and a new means of approach. 
Moreover, they stress too much its possibilities as a 
means of foretelling the future. Both these things are 
done by Dr. Spengler himself, though he surrounds 
his assertions so richly with argument and illustration 
as to rob them of their worst effects. But such claims, 
put forward too baldly, tend to discredit the theory 
and to discourage serious examination of it. 

To put it bluntly, in a cut and dried form, the theory 
will not do. To begin with, there are too few “‘ civi- 
lizations,’’ in Spengler’s sense, to establish any definite 
law. His own three tables in the ‘ Decline of the 
West ’ distinguish only six. They do not all appear in 
all three tables. One, our own, has not yet run its 
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course. Of several stages in the others Dr. Spengler 
has to say ‘‘ lost’’ or ‘‘ imperfectly known.”’ The 
argument from esthetics is extremely dangerous since 
it depends on the individual’s own scale of zsthetic 
values. Moreover, since the theory necessarily Sup- 
poses a complete relativity of all human values, the 
idea that we can thus define other civilizations, or even 
our own, suggests a man trying to lift himself by his 
own boot-laces. In a word, Dr. Spengler’s tables of 
‘‘parallelisms,’’ though extraordinarily suggestive, are 
a long way from being conclusive. We must be very 
cautious in applying them to the past; if we reason 
from them to the future, we must not forget that we 
are embarking on a highly speculative enterprise, 
And, above all, we must avoid accepting the theory 
of parallelisms as a test of historical evidence, 
Messrs. Goddard and Gibbons sublimely remark of 
the Egyptian civilization, in a parenthesis, that ‘* by 
analogy with other civilizations we may reject once 
and for all the absurd chronology of Flinders 
Petrie and the latest American excavators, who put 
Dynasty III back to 4200 B.c., and can accept 
Meyer’s dating, which gives a shorter period for the 
ages of confusion before the Middle Kingdom and 
the Theban Empire than the Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory.’’ This may be the best way to produce a sym- 
metrical scheme; it is a rank bad way of writing his- 
tory. 

The first thing of unqualified value in Spengler’s 
theory is the new emphasis it lays on the fact that to 
the historian distinctions between cultures, where 
they can be made, are more useful than distinctions 
based primarily on accidents of time and space. The 
second is his suggestion of a new set of very attrac- 
tive distinctions. Let us leave on one side all the 
more shadowy civilizations and take for the moment 
that stretch of time which until less than a hundred 
years ago was roughly regarded as “ history.’’ The 
old system of division into ancient, medieval and 
modern periods, which Dr. Spengler aptly describes 
as ‘‘ the Ptolemaic system,’’ has long been exploded. 
The excavator’s spade blew it sky high as the as- 
tronomer’s telescope did with the geocentric universe. 
But no really satisfactory system has replaced it; it 
makes little useful difference if you take back the 
boundary dividing the ancient and medieval worlds 
from A.D. 489 to A.D. 325. Both are arbitrary dates. 
But the definition of a distinct civilization involves 
nothing arbitrary and, for this stretch of time, Dr. 
Spengler offers us three, which he rather horribly 
calls Apollinian, Magian and Faustian. Messrs. God- 
dard and Gibbons use the alternative terms Classi- 
cal, Arabian (for which I should prefer to substitute 
‘* Byzantine ’’) and Western, which is our own. 
These begin according to him in 1100 B.C., A.D. I, and 
A.D. 900. Their characteristic arts are respectively 
sculpture, mosaic and arabesque, and contrapuntal 
music. They reach their final spiritual stages in Stoicism, 
the fatalism of Islam, and what Dr. Spengler calls 
“* Ethical Socialism.’? The most vital suggestion is 
that of a separate ‘‘ Byzantine ’’ culture. With re- 
gard to this, I can do no more, in my limited space, 
than ask my readers to meditate on Dr. Spengler’s 
suggestions that the Pantheon, as rebuilt by Had- 
rian, was ‘“ the earliest of all the mosques ”» and that 
‘* Diocletian completed the transformation of the now 
sham Empire into a Caliphate.” ; 

Let us turn now, as an illustration of how it works, 
to Spengler’s theory in the future. Our Western 
civilization is reaching its last stage. What next? 
Dr. Spengler makes clear his view that a new civiliza- 
tion is now coming into existence in Russia. It 
is,’ he says, ‘* thanks to the word ‘ Europe alone, 
and the complex of ideas resulting from it, that our 
historical consciousness has —_ to link Russia = 
he West in an utterly baseless unity—a mere 
aula derived from the reading of books—that 
has led to immense real consequences. In the shape 
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of Peter the Great, this word has falsified the his- | fact that we may derive advantage from considering 


torical tendencies of a primitive human mass for two 
centuries, whereas the Russian instinct has very 
truly and fundamentally divided ‘ Europe’ from 
‘Mother Russia’ with the hostility that we can see 
embodied in Tolstoi, Aksakov, or Dostoyevski.’’ 
Messrs. Goddard and Gibbons assert, perhaps (I do 
not know) on the authority of his second volume, 
that, after a ‘* pre-cultural period,’’ the Russian civi- 
lization started on its career in 1800. Hear now Pro- 
fessor Pares, in the first chapter of his admirable 
‘History of Russia ’: 

Russia is half-way between Europe and Asia. ‘This position 
has of itself led to infinite searchings of heart on the part of 
Russians. There is, of course, a single Eurasian continent. 
Europe is a conventional term. At one time it could only be 
applied to the Greek world in which the term was first used ; 
later it was the Roman Empire ; now, in all but its unmeaning 
geographical sense, it includes America and Australia. Europe, 
then, is a civilization, a set of ideas and habits; and Asia 
differs from Europe in having either no such settled morale, 
or others which are different. 

Professor Pares does not proceed to answer in terms 
of Spenglerism the question which he thus raises. 
It is indeed no part of his business to do so. But his 
full and lucid narrative does suggest to the Speng- 
lerian, might perhaps suggest too strongly to the 
fanatical Spenglerian, that here we have at least the 
materials of a new civilization. The mind inevitably 


| runs on to see this developing itself, drawing within 


its orbit Central Asia and, almost certainly, the new 
Turkish people now escaping from the dead hand of 
Byzantinism and concentrating itself on Angora. 

But Professor Pares’s narrative also brings to 
mind rather disconcertingly one of the most neces- 
sary terms in the Spenglerian system—the concep- 
tion of ‘* pseudomorphosis.’’ This refers to what 
occurs when one civilization enters on one of its stages 
under the domination of the forms invented by another. 
Thus the ‘‘ Byzantine ”’ civilization at first trying to 
express itself through classical forms evolved the 
Basilica. And Russia, we find, has twice been sub- 
jected to strong and enduring influences from other 
civilizations. From Byzantium itself the Grand Princes 
of Kiev absorbed a spirit which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Moscow and which has never ceased to be 
a very important factor in Russian history. Peter the 
Great deliberately and powerfully brought the civi- 
lization of the West to bear on his own country and 
that too has ever since been an almost equally important 
factor. Who shall say how these have affected the 
pre-cultural stage, by how much prolonged it, how 
they will affect and deform the subsequent stages? 

The weakness of Spenglerism as an exact system 
lies in just this, that it is almost impossible to calcu- 
late, and allow for, the influence of one civilization on 
another. If we admit the new Russian civilization as 
a probable historical fact, we have then before us four 
examples in which the phenomenon of pseudomor- 
phosis occurs in bewilderingly different degrees and 
shapes, and we do not know enough of the others (nor 
yet of Egyptian influence on Greece) to establish any 
general rule. But we do know that the last Byzantine 
Emperor, the last Holy Roman Emperor and the last 
Emperor of Russia all called themselves, or thought of 
themselves as, Caesars, a term persisting from a civi- 
lization earlier than their own, much changed in mean- 
ing, yet to some extent prolonging the pseudomor- 
phosis. Dr. Spengler is, in fact, to turn to his own 
most striking image of the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
systems, like an astronomer who should attempt to 
calculate the movements of the planets without any 
means of ascertaining what attraction they exercise 
upon one another. He names historical curiosity as 
one of the characteristics of our civilization. But does 
not that expose no more than the rest to the influence 
of the rest and so make it probable that our develop- 
ment will differ in structure from theirs? 

I have added to my list at the head of this article 


two volumes on Roman life in order to emphasize the 


every historical work from the Spenglerian point of 
view. These are careful and skilful attempts to dis- 
cover and illustrate precisely how the ancients looked 
at the world and they are excellent examples of what 
Spengler attributes to the Western mind, a desire to 
extend over space and time and to leave no point in 
either unmastered. Is it not, after all, possible that 
a civilization of which this is characteristic may avoid 
the fates of its forerunners and overwhelm in a com- 
plete, eternal and beneficial pseudomorphosis those 
that should have been its successors? Strange that 
a work entitled ‘ The Decline of the West’ should 
lead one to speculate whether our Western civilization 
may not have turned the corner into the straight which 
leads to the Millennium ! 

I confess I do not hold the view I have here put for- 
ward. But it is a view which Spenglerism provokes 
and with which its rigid adherents must deal. For my 
part, I prefer to regard it as a theory which will prove 
exceedingly fruitful when we use it to order what we 
know of the past. 


VERY EARLY BRITONS 


Downland Man. By H. J. Massingham. With 
an Introduction by Professor Elliot Smith. 
Cape. 


HE more detailed is the study of the megalithic 
culture which established itself across the world 
during the two thousand years preceding the Christian 
era, the greater is the impression gained of a power- 
ful erganization, a keen sense of beauty, and a driv- 
ing impulse for expansion. Recent research has 
immensely increased our knowledge of the tools, in- 
terests, and beliefs of the men whose English capital 
was Avebury, and whose metropolitan area was the 
Wiltshire Downs. The old belief that the megalithic 
culture was an autochthonous and _ spontaneous 
growth in its many habitations has been challenged 
by the believers in diffusion. The diffusionists, of 
whom Mr. Massingham is a keen supporter, attribute 
the megalithic culture to the colonizing zeal of the 
Near Eastern peoples, whose base of operations was 
in Egypt and Crete. The Ancient Mariners, as Mr. 
Massingham aptly calls them, undoubtedly were great 
seekers of certain metals and jewels, and their most 
obvious relics, the standing stones and the long 
barrow, are found with remarkable constancy wher- 
ever their particular treasures were obtainable, be it 
in Zimbabwe or an English down. It is not neces- 
sary to repeat the diffusionist arguments made 
familiar to archeology by Professor Elliot Smith and 
Mr. W. T. Perry; those who run may read either on 
the printed page or on the graven face of England. 
If Silbury is not a humble pyramid and the long- 
barrow a version of the Egyptian ‘‘ mastaba,” then 
coincidence must have a longer arm than most of us 
will grant it. The Wiltshire downs, with their terraces 
and their temples and their burial offerings of 
Egyptian beads, are a document of the first import- 
ance, whose every sentence runs eastward. 
Naturally, as Mr. Massingham points out, the 
further the. Ancient Mariners pursued their journey- 
ings, the weaker became the impulse and the harder 
became the task to recreate the signs and symbols of 
their civilization. When an Englishman colonizes 
he takes with him the idea of the racecourse. But 
he does not build an Ascot over the seas and far 
away; he is content with humbler stables, stands, 
and paddock. So the megalithic men were imitating 
their old ideas of burial and temple-building in new 
materials and on a far smaller scale when they were 
seeking English tin and lead. Thus what the cosmic 
record of the stones reveals is a culture expanding 
so widely that degeneration became inevitable and 
megalithic men went down at last before the warlike 
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Celt as Mycene went down before the Dorians. 
Egypt fell a prey to itself; the virtues of its immense 
organizing power became the vice of regimentation. 
Primitive Prussianism turned the worship of the sun 
into a dark cult of oppressive principalities. Slavery 
of body and of mind, cruelty and warfare, broke and 
corrupted the early promise of that wonderful flower- 
ing of the human spirit. The contamination worked 
outwards and the pest of acquisitive imperialism in- 
fected the world with a fatal and still-potent poison. 


Mr. Massingham follows Mr. Perry in the belief | 


that both the paleolithic and the neolithic civilizations 
were essentially peaceful, and that organized hostili- 
ties were only developed when the lust of possession 
had supplanted the simple society of food-gathering 
and later of food-growing men. Mr. Massingham 
develops this notion of primitive peace with in- 
genuity and a sincere disgust for the Neo-Darwinian 
creed of endless trial by endless torment. In his view 
the weight of modern research into primitive con- 
ditions must be thrown on the side of that ‘* state 
of nature ” so long idealized by human sentiment and 
tradition and so violently attacked by evolutionists, 
whose first thoughts are their last. The rhythm of 
human progress is plainly a curving line of summits 
and depressions, and there is no reason at all to 
suppose that the ferocious cave-man of popular fancy 
was animated by a constant fury against his fellows. 
One species of animal may prey upon another, but 
the species do not usually prey upon themselves; 
man’s capacity for hating and destroying his fellow 
may be simply a perversion of his natural instincts, 
whose discipline has fallen far behind his mental and 
manual and now his mechanical skill. Mr. Massing- 
ham throws out a bracing challenge to Neo-Darwinian 
ideas of progress; Mr. Shaw riddled that cause from 
one flank, and now anthropology comes in to rake 
it from another. 

It is impossible to cope with all the suggestions 
of this far-ranging and fascinating book. It will be 
execrated by the professional archeologists, who still 
cannot bring themselves to accept diffusion, and even 
diffusionists may view with dismay and distrust the 
essay on the origin of war. But for the ordinary 
man, who stands outside the battles of the pre- 
historians, a subject that has been dry as dust is 
watered with living interest. Mr. Massingham will 
probably be called a charlatan by some of those whom 
he attacks: we should prefer to call him a crusader, 
whose purpose is to rescue the earliest English from 
the charge of crass barbarism and earliest man from 
the murderous stain which the Neo-Darwinians stamp 
upon him merely to suit their own preconceptions. 
Moreover, his writings on the English relics of the 
megalithic age are charged with a sense of beauty 
and of wonder so rarely found when archeology is 
scratching in the dust of ages. Mr. Cape’s reputa- 
tion for handsome printing and publishing is more 
than maintained, and the photographs and reproduc- 
tions, which are essential stones in the author’s 
Avebury of argument, have been admirably done. 


FANNY BURNEY THE SECOND 


A Great-Niece’s Journals. Edited by Margaret S. 
Rolt. Constable. 21s. 


£ owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Rolt for edit- 

ing these delightful extracts from the journals 
of her grandmother, Fanny Anne Burney (Mrs. Wood), 
the great-niece of Madame d’Arblay, and we regret 
that Fanny Burney the Second had not her great- 
aunt’s privilege of ‘‘ overhearing the verdict of pos- 
terity,’’ to win whose attention, we can hardly doubt, 
these pages were written. If the second Fanny Burney 
had not the genius of her renowned kinswoman, in 
these pages she shows herself witty, shrewd, culti- 
vated, observant and kind, though limited, conven- 
tional, and a little reserved. We confidently expect 


and hope that we shall be given another volume 9 
extracts from the journals of so charming a diarigt, 
Amply justified is Miss Rolt’s hope (expressed, Surely, 
with unnecessary pessimism) that ‘‘ to some they wil 
be refreshing, serving to recall the days when £004 
manners were still held to indicate a certain nobility 
of heart; and the time-honoured barriers imposed } 
them had not given way before a high tide of vy. 
garity.”’ 

While it is the fragrance of these pages and their 
redolence of things past which constitutes thei 
greatest charm, the personality of the writer (and— 
may we add?—of the editor) is revealed equally in its 
extraordinary wealth of good stories, some old and 
many new. There is the kangaroo which ran off with 
a servant and threw him in a pond, and the dear lady 
who, discovering that a valuable ring had been over. 
looked, leaned out of the coach window and cried, 
‘* Mr. Highwayman, Mr. Highwayman, come back! 
here is another ring.’? We are glad to be reminded 
of Lamb’s absent-minded friend, Mr. Dyer, who be. 
came a Baptist minister and when baptizing a woman 
by total immersion, led her into and under the water, 
but then ‘‘ let go of and forgot her,’’ and who (on 
another occasion), unable to find his hat, walked off in 
a coal scuttle; and of Mrs. Trollope whose ‘‘ recent 
book upon America”’ attained a high degree of unpopu- 
larity and made Americans ‘‘ very savage ’’—‘‘ One 
of their favourite dishes—oysters stewed in cham- 
pagne.’’ Then we “‘ opened the evening most agree- 
ably with Mr. Southey and his family at Keswick,” 
and next day: 

Spent an hour or two pleasantly with Mr. Wordsworth, the 
poet, at his house at Rydal Mount. He was suffering from 
one of his attacks in the eyes, over which he wore a green 
shade, which did not tend to improve his personal appearance; 
his forehead is broad and high. Mr. Wordsworth appeared 
to us a simple-mannered old man; not very polished, but 
apparently very kind-hearted. He conversed with my father 
upon the political state of the country, and inveighed against 
the Whigs, even more loudly than Mr. Southey had done 
(1832, ztat. 20]. 

Three years later we find Mrs. Wood, as she has now 
become, deploring the manin for novelty and con- 
fessing : 

For myself I fear 1 am the very slave of habit, for I tove 
old houses, old friends, old music, old feelings, old faces, old 
walks, old songs and old books; I sometimes think that | 
carry my love and veneration for the past to such a point that 
it becomes almost a weakness. 

We pass on to old stories—Napoleon playing blind- 
man’s buff, and whist for sugar plums, and the Duke 
of Wellington’s proof that Napoleon was not a gentle- 
man. 

To the first Fanny Burney there are disappointingly 
few references. We may accept Miss Rolt’s sugges 
tion that this was not unconnected with the fact that, 
as Hogg considered, Madame d’Arblay was grown 
an intolerable bore. The most interesting reference is 
to the time of which Madame d’Arblay herself wrote: 
‘* 1837—-the most mournful, most earthly hopeless, of 
any and all the years of my long career.’® She was 
then eighty-five, and Fanny Wood (aged twenty-five) 
writes under date January 5, 1838: 

Went up to London and sat with Aunt D’Arblay for nearly 
an hour; found her very low and much altered. We talked 
of her poor son Alex, whose melancholy death she will never 
recover... Poor old lady! ... now she must indeed feel 
alone. 

The great diarist paid pretty dearly for living to ‘‘over- 
hear the verdict of posterity.”’ 

Fanny Wood’s remarks about contemporary art are 
significant. Of the Royal Academy, 1840, she writes: 
‘* Take it all in all I never saw a more extensive col- 
lection of bad and indifferent specimens of art!’’ Of 
the Water-Colour Exhibition : 

Prout, from his deplorable state of health, has few pictures 
this year, but he is mot so great a loss to the Water-Colour 
Artists as poor Landseer to the Royal Academy; he has been 


deranged for more than a year, and it is said will never be 
able to paint again; this aberration of intellect is su 
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to have been produced by over exertion in his profession, and 

confirmed by the shock which he received in executing a 

sketch ‘of Lord William Russell (by the family desire), after 

his musder by his valet, Courvoisier. 

Besides celebrities Mrs. Wood’s readers will meet 
many other interesting characters. In particular we 
must mention the Greenwich Pensioner who described 
the ‘‘ Fiery Meteor ’’ which passed over Engiand fifty 
years earlier: ‘‘ It was a long concern with a very long 
tail, and the learned was of opinion that if it had 
touched the earth it would have been of some conse- 
quence,’’ and the young man, ‘‘ now staying at the 
Rectory ’’: ‘* "Twas but yesterday that he went down 
on his knees before a Magnolia Tree, trained against 
the Garden Wall, in such ecstasy over one of its 
flowers that he exclaimed with a most ludicrously 
sentimental air: ‘ Oh! I could die in this flower’! ”’ 

It is almost impossible to stop quoting from this 
delicious book. We must, however, refer our readers 
to the volume itself for the full story of the man who 
was ‘‘ in a very bad state of health ’’ after swallowing 
twenty-five knives, of wife-beating among the Portu- 
guese, of Madeira, Sidney Smith on Henry Hallam, of 
the christening of Prince Albert Edward in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and how much labour was 
required to produce three drops of attar of roses. In 
conclusion, while again recording our gratitude to 
Miss Rolt for editing a delightful book, may we gently 
express a doubt whether it was necessary to invoke 
the authority of the Daily Telegraph for the statement 
that Nash designed Regent Street? 


A BEST-SELLER 


The Surgeon’s Log. By J. Johnston Abraham. 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. 


HE appearance of this new edition is not an event 

of any great importance in itself. Its interest lies 
in the fact that it is a fourteenth edition, and that 
therefore this book—apparently so like any other book 
of its class—may fairly claim to rank in contemporary 
travel literature as a best-seller. Of course, we want 
to know why. There is no pursuit more fascinating 
than the search for the secret of the best-seller—an 
El Dorado more real, but no less elusive than its 
original. 

The author, a Harley Street surgeon, was induced 
for reasons of health to sign on as ship’s doctor in a 
cargo steamer bound for Malaya and Japan in 1911. 
He describes his experiences, which were very much 
what might have been expected. Thousands of Eng- 
lishmen make similar voyages every year. Many of 
them—perhaps too many—get into print. But they 
do not run to fourteen editions. It is obvious that 
Dr. Abraham has a facile pen, a strong sense of the 
dramatic and an eager appetite for new sights. But 
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that is the ordinary equipment of every modern travel | 


writer. Dr. Abraham—evidently the most modest of 
men—frankly admits to being puzzled by his own suc- 
cess. In his preface to the new edition he writes : 


Similar books, probably more erudite, certainly more excit- 
ing, have come, and gone, and been forgotten in the intervzl. 


I am sure, with the vanity of later years, that I could now | 
make a better book myself out of the experiences described; — 


but I am not sure that, if I did, it would appeal to the great 
reading public as this one has, because I can no longer ser 
with the eyes of youth, and so the glamour that somerow or 
other seems to have slipped into its pages would be absent. 
“ The eyes of youth ’’—perhaps that is the key to 
the mystery. Dr. Abraham—the Dr. Abraham of 


1911—takes an innocent, wide-eyed delight in every- | 


thing he sees. Of the world outside Harley Street 
he apparently knew nothing when he started on this 
voyage. He was unaware, for instance, that English- 
men in the East wrote chits instead of paying cash, 
and describes the ancient system with child-like glee. 
A geisha girl was in love with one of the ship’s officers, 
and we get the ‘‘ books ’’ of Jones and Puccini over 
again—written, be it noted, with real feeling and sin- 


cerity, but without any apparent perception of the fact 
that the story is getting a bit long in the tooth. There 
is not the slightest attempt at that brutal realism, 
which is often regarded as essential in a story of life 
on a cargo boat. ‘* ‘ Deuced odd’ was the general 
comment.’’ ‘* Dash it all!’’ says the mate, when he 
misses the mail. ‘* Well I’m jiggered ! "’ roars another 
indignant mariner. But these are violent expressions. 
The usual expletive was ‘‘ Humph!”’ And there is 
no attempt at ‘‘ fine writing,’’ no show of geographi- 
cal or historical knowledge. It is just that the whole 
experience thrilled him to the very soul, and that some- 
how he managed to communicate that fact to his 
readers. It is a book that would appeal more to 
people who have never seen the places described than 
to those who have. But the former are, no doubt, in 
a large majority among readers of popular travel 
books. 


THE FASCINATION OF WORDS 

Words Ancient and Modern. By Ernest Weekley. 

Murray. 5s. 

F late we have had two or three books on words 

—a welcome suggestion to those who write that 
they should get more acquaintance with the tools they 
use. If people would only realize how interesting 
words are, they might treat them better. The trouble 
belongs to the expositors as well as the readers. The 


| dictionary-maker has no space to develop his dis- 


coveries, and has been usually, from long sitting in 
his library, a little afraid of the life around him, if 
not positively angry with it for putting his researches 
out of date. The pioneers in medicine discover all 
about a disease, and then it disappears. The scholar 
settles the life of a word, notes its origin, its establish- 
ment and the result of the good or bad company it has 
got into, and then he finds a new and often a worse 
word put in its place. The lexicographer, according to. 
Johnson, is a ‘“‘harmless drudge,’’ and his drudgery im- 
proves neither his health nor his temper. Browning's 
Grammarian was never, we believe, a really cheerful 
fellow, though he was born to be a ‘* Lyric Apollo.” 
So it is humour, a sense of life with all its changes, 
and more space for writing that the man of words 
needs to attract the public he deserves. All three are 
found in Prof. Weekley’s book, and his short histories 
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ot selected words make capital reading. French’s dis- 
courses, excellent in their day, are now partly out of 
date, and have too long remained without successors. 
Perhaps it is the publishers who have been afraid of 
failure and have left good studies unprinted. We hope 
that the response to Mr. Murray’s venture will en- 
courage a new era of word-knowledge and less ignorant 
English. Hunting down a word is good sport and 
produces more readable results than shallow compila- 
tions on games or a tenth transmission of stale jests 
in somebody’s reminiscences. Prof. Weekley published 
a whole dictionary by himself in 1921, but his liveli- 
ness is the very last thing one would associate with 
drudgery. His humour overflows into an address to 
the reader as ‘‘ my dear Watson,”’ and he is a verit- 
able Sherlock Holmes in his ingenious inductions 
about words as elusive as any murderer. He chaffs 
Mr. Shaw for indulging in the hybrid ‘* superman,”’ 
when an ‘‘ overman’’ (the original in Nietzsche is 
** Uebermensch ’’) is the right form. Mr. Shaw, we 
fear, is incorrigible, for he has given us another word, 
‘* pathosticate,’’ which sounds unpleasant and is quite 
wrongly formed. English, like the Ancient Pistol, 
steals freely from all quarters, and the Professor traces 
in Germany the special use of ‘ Philistine,’’ which 
Matthew Arnold popularized. Arnold, however, seems 
to think that nobody would know of his creation, when 
Carlyle had already introduced it in such a well-known 
book as the ‘ Life of Sterling.’ 

We note here considerable enterprise in the sugges- 
tion of new derivations. That bright apple, the 
‘“* Worcester Pearmain,’’ used to be derived from 
Parma, but now the Professor connects it with forms 
meaning ‘‘ permanent, lasting.’’ This apple is not 
so good as it looks, and it does not, so far as we know, 
keep like some others. ‘‘ Akimbo ’’ was supposed to 
contain something like the Welsh word ‘“‘ cam,” 
** crooked,’’ seen in Shakespeare—‘‘ clean kam,’’ 
quite wrong—and many English place-names. There 
are difficulties about this, and now it is joined up to a 
‘* jug handle,’’ reminding us of the unfortunate 
lunatic who went about with one arm rounded to his 
side and the other outstretched, because he thought 
he was a teapot. In these adventures of strict philo- 
logy, where early forms and the modification of vowels 
and consonants play a great part, the ordinary man 
cannot take a hand, but he can delight in much that 
he reads here. He can note that ‘‘ fellow,’’ now often 
contemptuous, was once a good word, and compare 
the rise and fall of ‘*‘ companion.’’ He can rebuke 
the nautical humorist who is ‘‘ responsible for the 
theory that the dog-watch (two hours instead of four) 
is so called because it is ‘* cur-tailed,’’ and discover 
with Prof. Weekley’s help a lost ‘‘d’’ like that in 
Bill.”” He can track down the ‘‘ Robot,’’ and 
see how women throughout the ages have been steal- 
ing his clothes. Even the feminine petticoat, ‘‘ jupe,’’ 
is from the Oriental ‘* jibbah,’’ which Crusaders found 
convenient after wearing heavy armour. ‘‘ Raid,’’ one 
of the many good words revived by Scott, is origin- 
ally a ** riding,’’ and leads on here to the ‘‘ air-raids ”’ 


and those, mostly aliens, who fled from town to safer’ 


villages, and sometimes made their cowardice pay : 


The inhabitants of one village, stricken with compassion at 
a first invasion, but unable, for many reasons, to offer house 
room to the “ raiders,’? provided them with all they could 
spare in the way of tents, rugs and mattresses. When they 
arose in the morning, they found that their visitors had folded 
their tents like the Arabs and silently stolen away, transi- 
tively as well as intransitively. 
This too might be illustrated by the philologist, since 
** robe is connected with ‘‘ rob.’’ 


ROUND THE WORLD 
The First World Flight. By Lowell Thomas. 
Hutchinson. 24s. 


¢ » September 28, 1924—~a date already famous in 
the history of aviation—two aeroplanes landed at 
Seattle, Washington, and with their landing the first 
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flight round the world was completed. It was inevit. 
able that an official record of this flight should fh 
written, but it was scarcely necessary that it shoul 
have assumed the form which it takes in the present 
volume. Mr. Lowell Thomas, the compiler, was con. 
fronted with a task presenting considerable difficulties, 
and these difficulties he has not entirely succeeded jp 
overcoming. He has allowed each of the aviators to 
tell his own tale, and the result is a certain amount of 
overlapping and the intrusion of a vast mass of super. 
fluous detail. The value of the volume would haye 
been increased had its bulk been proportionately 
diminished. Much of the information imparted would 
appear to be more than a little irrelevant. 

It is only fair to add that the book contains much 
that is of real value—including some admirable illus. 
trations—and the reader who embarks on the enterprise 
of disentangling the accidental from the essential will 
in course of time find his industry rewarded. The 
record concludes with the following pregnant reflection 
from one Admiral Robinson: ‘‘ Other men will fly 
around the earth, but never again will anybody fly 
around it for the first time.’’ Certainly, no possible 
exception could be taken to that statement. 


AND RIDICULOUS ” 


A Wiltshire Parson and His Friends: The Cor. 
respondence of William Lisle Bowles. Edited 
by Garland Greever. Constable. tos. 6d. 


F this book was not written as a labour of love, 

it must have been written from a love of labour, 
William Lisle Bowles was a personage of a certain 
importance in his own day; he is a person of con- 
siderable unimportance in ours, and that unimportance 
is emphasized rather than removed by a perusal of 
his letters. His first book, ‘ Fourteen Sonnets, 
written chiefly on Picturesque Spots during a 
Journey,’ was hailed on its publication with a quite 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Bowles, however, never 
repeated the success of that early venture, and, after 
all, fourteen poems of fourteen lines each constitute 
a somewhat slender claim to immortality. For all 
that, he exercised a remarkable influence on the less 
mature work of Coleridge, while both Wordsworth 
and Southey were inclined to rate him very highly 
indeed. 

Mr. Greever tells us too little about Bowles’s life 
and supplies us with too much of his correspondence. 
He appears to have been a rather absurd sort of 
person. Moore, who addressed to him a number of 
friendly letters, describes him in his diary as ‘‘ odd 
and ridiculous,” and this, indeed, seems to be the 
impression he made on most of his contemporaries. 
‘He was one of the greatest cowards, physically, 
that ever drew breath,” Mr. Greever is constrained 
to confess, and he adds: ‘* Other qualities are more 
deplorable.” One of these apparently was his 
extreme conservatism social, economic and 
political affairs.” Those people who think it better 
to be a conservative than a coward will find some 
difficulty in accepting Mr. Greever’s estimate. 

Two instances of Bowles’s cowardice are given: He is 
said to have measured the distance between his prebendal 
house and Salisbury Cathedral to ascertain whether he would 
be in danger if the spire were to fall, and at one time to have 
lived in such fear of mad dogs as to wear stout overalls to 
prevent being bitten. 

Among his correspondents were Coleridge, Southey, 
Crabbe, Moore, Campbell, Sheridan, Rogers, and 
Murray, the publisher. The two letters of Coleridge 
are well worth reading, and make us regret that 
more have not been preserved. There is, too, some 
lively chit-chat from Lady Lansdowne who, together 
with her husband, befriended and possibly admired 
the parson-poet during his residence at Bremhill. 
The controversy with Byron over Bowles’s edition of 
Pope is to-day a scarcely remembered page of literary 
history, but the curious will find the story set forth 
‘in detail in this volume. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Nolice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


WO notable autobiographies are prominent 
[aon this week’s books. One, which we shall 

review very shortly, is Lord Oxford and 
Asquith’s ‘ Fifty Years of Parliament’ (Cassell, 
£2 108.). The other is ‘ The Days of My Life’ 
‘Longmans, 28s.), by the late Sir Rider Haggard, 
who deals fully with his career outside literature, and 
is indeed candid in confessing that his fiction was a 
kind of by-product. 

From Rider Haggard’s admissions about author- 
ship we may pass to Mr. Stanley Unwin’s ‘ The Truth 
About Publishing ’ (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

But we must return to biography and reminiscence, 
represented by ‘ Personal Reminiscences of Auguste 
Rodin ’ (Murray, 10s. 6d.), by Mr. Anthony Ludovici, 
who was the sculptor’s secretary for a period be- 
ginning in 1906, and who is both sympathetic and 
critical, but who startles us by describing a famous 
work as representing ‘ The Aged Wife of the Helmet- 
maker 

It is a long stride to ‘ Lord Shaftesbury’ (Allen 
and Unwin, 16s.), by Mr. J. Wesley Bready, who, 
after examining the principles of that reformer, gives 
a very detailed account of the social and economic 
conditions which he devoted himself to bettering. It 
would probably have been a better book if the author 
had not been a fanatical Prohibitionist with a talent 
for discovering Sodom and Gomorrah where normal 
geople see only London. 

With relief we pass to ‘ E. V. Lucas’s London’ 
(Methuen, 20s.), in which Mr. Lucas brings together 
two previous works of his on the subject, on a hint 
from, we suppose, Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. There would seem to be a good deal of 
additional matter also, but we are too delighted with 
the result to peer much into the processes of Mr. 
lacas as editor of himself. 

One of the very strangest episodes of the war, the 
march of the Czechoslovakian forces across Siberia, 
with a view to resumption of fighting in France, which 
was to be reached from Vladivostock, has hitherto 
lacked an English chronicler. It finds one in Mr. Henry 
Baerlein, whose book, ‘ The March of the Seventy 
Thousand’ (Leonard Parsons, 12s. 6d.), is sure to 
attract much attention. 

‘ Christianity and the Present Moral Unrest ’ (Allen 
and Unwin, 6s. 6d.) is a symposium to which the 
Master of Balliol, the Bishop of Manchester, Professor 
|. Arthur Thomson and many others contribute. 

‘The Sport of Kings’ (Methuen, 16s.) is another 
of those volumes of gossip which Mr. Ralph Nevill 
produces with ease out of his ample experience and 
extensive records. His subject here, racing, lends 
itself well to his method, or lack of method. 

In ‘ Unknown Suffolk’ (Bodley Head, 15s.) Mr. 
Donald Maxwell describes and illustrates the charm 
of that country. A portion of the contents is reprinted 
from the Yachting Monthly. 

‘ The Ghost-Book ’ (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) has been 
compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith, who draws on 
Miss May Sinclair, Mr. Algernon Blackwood, Mr. 
L. P. Hartley, and other distinguished workers in 
the supernatural. 

‘ Poetry and the Poets ’ (Faber and Gwyer, 7s. 6d.) 
usefully brings together, under the editorship of Mr. 
Brimley Johnson, what Dryden, Wordsworth, Coler- 
idge, Shelley and other poets have said of their art. 

‘John Sell Cotman’ (Philip Allan, 5s.), by Mr. 
S. C. Kaines Smith, is an addition to the well-con- 
ceived ‘ British Artists’ series. 


‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ (Constable, 31s. 6d.) is 
an admirably printed edition, with twenty-four of the 
designs of Thomas Rowlandson, and an introduction 
by Mr. George Saintsbury. 


ST. FRANCIS o/ASSISI 
InThe Temple Classics 


Five vohomes The Little Flowers of 
Francis—(2) The Legend of St. Francis, } 
the Three The Mirror 


| 
| 


Perfection—(4) Sacrum Commercium, the 

Converse of Francis and his Sons with Holy 

Poverty—{ St. Bonaventura’s Life of St. 
Francis. Cloth, each 2s. net. | 


In Everyman’s Library 


In one volume: The Little Flowers, The 

Mirror of Perjection, and St. Bonaventura's 

| — of St. Francis. Limp Paste Grain Leather, 

Bs. 6d. net; Library Binding, 3/- net; Cloth 
=s. net. 


Etc. 


The Coming of © 
the Friars Minor | 
! to England and Germany 


{ 

| 

Being the Chronicles of Tuomas oF Eccisston 

| and Jorpan or Gitano. Translated by Emma | 

Gurney Satter. Founded by St. Francis of | 

| Assisi in 1209, the Grey Friars or Minorites | 

j came to England in and made founda- | 
| tions at Canterbury, London, and Oxford; and 
} it is of these early years that Thomas of 

| Eccleston and Jordan of Giano. 

| Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

i 


Illustrated. 


COMPLETE SEV CENTENARY 
| LIST OF FRANCISCAN 
KS POST FREE 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., Bedford St., London, W.C.2 


THE BROADWAY 
TRAVELLERS 


A new series, containing translations and — of the best travel 
books of all countries and all t. Full ectus on application 
Edited by Sir E. DENISON Ri and EILEE: POWER. 


Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur  css5-1439. 
Translated and edited from the Spanish by MALCOLM LETTS. With 

% plates, 12/6 net. This narrative of the travels of a Castilian knight 
in Europe and the Near East has been unduly neglected. Tafur was a 
person of outstanding qualities, who tells us nothing but the plain 
truth, while his shrewdness and dry humour give to his | book a welcome 
and unusual quality of freshness 


Don Juan of Persia, « shitah Cathotic (1560-1604). Translated 
and edited from the Castilia = an Introduction by GUY LE 
STRANGE. With 3 maps, 12/6 net. This book has never before 
been translated into any other eit The author was a Fersian 
Moslem who became a Spanish Roman Catholic. During his long 
journey from Isfahan to Valladolid he kept a careful diary. 


Akbar and the Jesuits: an Account of the Jesu 
to the Court of Akbar. Translated from the “ Histoire " of Father 
Pierre er S.J., with an Introduction by C. H. PAYNE. With 
8 plates, 12/6 net. This compilation of Jesuit letters from the East is 
not only highly entertaining, but of special historical importance regard- 
ing the history of Akbar. Ready on Oct. 13. 

Other Volumes in Preparation 


esuit Missions 


is a volume of 


Recently published in the “ History of Civilization ’ 


similar interest 


Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages: a series of 
Essays edited by Frofessor A, NEWTON. With 8 plates, 12/6 net. 

‘The reader will be a ‘to Mr. Newton for giving him such 
pleasant access to a world of knowledge as obscure as it is exciting." 
Manchester Guardian. ‘* No mere collection of stray lectures, but the 
most important contribution to the history of medieval travel since the 
publication of Professor Beazley's Dawn of Modern mn and 
the new edition of Yule’s Cathay.”"—Times Literary Supplement 


ROUTLEDGE :: KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C.4 
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2 October 1926 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 


The World of William Clissold. By H. G. 
Wells. Books III and IV. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Styrbiorn the Strong. By E. R. Eddison. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

High Silver. By Anthony Richardson. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 


i second instalment of ‘ William Clissold ’ 
differs little from the first, except in being rather 
longer. A considerable section deals with the char- 
acter and aims of Dickon, Clissold’s brother, a 
pioneer of advertisement; the remainder is concerned 
with Clissold’s married life and its breakdown, his 
liaisons with Sirrie and the actress Helen, his revolt 
against love, and his meeting with the Parisian street- 
walker, Clementina. A house-agent and companion 
rather than a mistress, he commissions her to find the 
“* pretty white house ’’ in Provence in which, with her 
at his elbow and presiding over his tea-pot, we have 
already seen him. 

These happenings, needless to say, are clothed in 
appropriate incident, and over them all hangs the pall 
of Clisseld’s discontent. In the final volume we hope 
to see this winter melting in the warmth of spring, but 
at present the vernal signs are few. Clissold sums up 
his career in these terms: 

I worked. I succeeded. I appeased myself with women. 
That is my history in brief. I followed out the programme | 
had planned in my empty house. But J was not satisfied. 
Always I was restless. And since mine is an_ intelligence 
which’ dresses itself up very little, this unrest of the spirit 
found its chief outlet for many years in fresh sexual activities. 
I suppose all the energy of life is sublimated from the sexual 
energy. . . 

A bleak record. ‘* An intelligence that dresses itself 
up very little ’’: what an illuminating phrase. It ex- 
plains the poverty of imagination which characterizes 
so much of what Clissold thinks, feels and does. How- 
ever apt, sensible and pithily put, his opinions lose 
force because they are uttered in a tone of tepid ex- 
asperation. His feelings do him credit, as often as 
not, but they never do him honour, so much petulance 
and peevishness accrues to them. He lives up to his 
principles; he makes generous provision for his wife 
and putative daughter, he resents slights offered to 
his mistress. But he performs a good act so un- 
graciously that all the savour goes out of it. Possibly 
he blackens his own motives through excess of hon- 
esty. But even so we cannot admire or like him. His 
generosity seems to be the fruit of impatience and 
irritability, his clear-sightedness the outcome of a uni- 
versally critical and disappointed spirit. He still be- 
lieves in science and especially in sanitation as the 
agent of a better state of affairs; ‘‘ these bath-rooms’’ 
(he remarks, in a rare moment of exaltation, referring 
to the cottages of Provencal peasants) ‘‘ are already 
close at hand.’’ But his belief in the benefits of science 
is balanced by his contempt for those on whom the 
benefits are to fall: 

It was this pointless achievement of flying that first forced 
upon me the realization how largely inventions were being 
wasted on mankind. That foolish gift-giving uncle, Science, 
was crowding up the children with too many mechanical 
toys. . . ‘* What will be the good of it all?” said my private 
devil in my ear. ‘* Why bring the duffers sailing up here? 
Leave them to grow turnips and swap diseases till the crack 
of doom.” 


Leave them to swap diseases ’’ is a picturesqy 
phrase, and ‘ The World of William Clissold ’ cop. 
tains many such. But of his other gifts, sympathy, 
charity, humour, imagination, that gift-giving uncle, 
Mr. Wells, has been sparing. Mr. Clissold deseryg 
better of his god-father. The gift of appreciation, fo, 
another thing, he has almost entirely withheld. Cis. 
sold cannot find anything ‘‘ fundamental ’”’ in Shake. 
speare. ‘‘ I regard most of the popular fuss aboy 
him exactly as I regard the popular fuss about the 
smile of the Prince of Wales. . . . The rest of th 
Elizabethans I thought to be highly artificial or rather 
drunken or delirious stuff.’? What does Clissold mean 
by ‘‘ fundamental ’’? What sort of stratum is it tha 
Clissold’s plummet touches, and that ‘Shakespeare's 
hangs pitiably above? If we knew that, we might 
also know what lack or inadequacy in the modem 
world provokes the exhausted captiousness of Clissold's 
self-review. For a great part of it is exhausted, jn 
thought as in style; it tilts now at a windmill, now 
at genuine abuse, and for the rest goes riding aim. 
lessly about. It is highly readable; everything Mr. 
Wells writes is readable. It is cross and fearless and 
frank. But, whether or not because it covers too much 
ground, it is also thin, flaccid, unorganized. Indigna- 
tion that is not moral in origin nearly always peters 
into petulance. ‘* Half my efficiency gone,’’ says 
Dickon, lamenting a too lavish luncheon. So phrased, 
the tidings awaken little interest. Had he said, “| 
feel sick and sleepy,’’ we should have sympathized. 
Clissold is like a station-clock recording (but not 
silently) our failures to catch the train. The clock 
may be right, of course, but we owe it no thanks for 
that, nor does it help us to be punctual in future. 

‘ Styrbiorn the Strong ’ takes us back to tenth-cen- 
tury Scandinavia. Gone are the amenities of modern 
life, but dignity is restored to human nature. Though 
the ground slip from under their feet (a landslide is 
needed to kill Styrbiorn) the characters always manage 
to stand on their dignity. Mr. Eddison has expanded 
a few pages of history into a full-length novel, recall- 
ing the manner of the Icelandic sagas. Faced with 
the difficulty of inventing a language fit for heroes to 
talk in, he has evolved a jargon which, in spite of 
Hibernianisms, ppreciosities like ‘‘ easilier’’ and 
Americanisms like ‘‘ eats ’’ (meaning food) is eminently 
satisfactory. True to its prototypes the story wades 
knee-deep in gore. In the course of the fatal battle 
of Fyrisfield : 

So mightily Styrbiorn drave down the shield-rim that it 
sheared through the nose-guard and clave the face and drave 
out the gag-teeth and brake all his jaw in pieces, and An 
fell down and was dead on the instant. . . Styrbiorn’s axe 
crashed down through the collar-bone and brake in all the 
bones of his back, so that the blood of him was splashed in 
the air like the spray of a breaking wave. That was Gizur's 
bane-sore. 

But the book is not all battles. Crude as the rela- 
tions between the characters are, they have an inflexi- 
bility and an emotional integrity that are extremely 
moving, and the last scene is finely worked up to and 
described with economy of detail and great dramatic 
effect. Mr. Eddison’s one weakness is the introduc- 
tion, here and there, of realistic touches which are 
foreign to the lyrical, unself-conscious mood in which 
the work as a whole is conceived. 

‘ High Silver’ is a novel of quite unusual merit. 
It is written on a theme—the collision between the 
idealistic and the cynical point of view, and it might 
easily have been no more than a development of its 
theme, a brief air with interminable variations. It 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
H. G. 


WELLS 
Limited Edition de Luxe in 28 handsome illustrated volumes, 20 of which are now ready. 
printed. A large number of sets have already been subscribed for. Volume 1 of each set is autographed by Mr. Wells. 
Price per volume, 21/-. 
Write for brochure and full particulars to the publishers, T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 


Only 600 sets are being 
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The 


_The Saturday Review 


e Year of St. Francis 
1226-1926. 


= 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


(THE ORCHARD BOOKS, XII.) 
In the first English translation, revised. With an Intro- 
duction by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 

Cloth, 5s.; leather, 7s. 6d. 
The translation now issued in a revised form was first 
published in 1864, under the editorship of Cardinal 
Manning. It was made by the Marchesa di Salvo, Lady 
Georgina Fullerton, and the Rev. Mother of the Poor 
Clares of Bayswater. Reissued in 1887, 1889 and 1895, 
it has been long out of print. 


THE IDEALS OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By HILARIN FELDER, O.M.Cap. 
Preface by James J. Warsn, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated 
xvi + 518 pages. 17s. 6d. 


THE SAINTS OF ASSISI. 


Francis and Clare, with Juniper and Giles, Friars Minor. 

__, By E. SALUSBURY. 

viii + 260 pages. With two illustrations. 
6s. 


Crown 8vo. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ST. 
FRANCIS AND HIS BRETHREN. 


By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.S. 
Illustrated by M. Merepirn 3s. Gd. 


BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE, Ltd. 


LONDON 
8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


238 Orchard Street, W.1. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


LITTLE PLAYS OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


A Dramatic Cycle from the Life and Legend of St. Francis 
of Assisi. ith Scene-Designs by the Author, and a 
Preface by H. Granville-Barker. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Fourth Impression. 


«'s The eighteen Plays are also issued as separate 
booklets, in paper covers, 1s. net each :-— 

Tue REVELLERS Tuz Bumpers Tue Carrer 
F Brotner Brotner Junterk 
Breer Lire Sister CLARE Brotuer Exsas 
Buwp Eves Tue Lerers Tur Viston 
Tue Brive Feast Sister GOLD Brorner Siw 
Over Lapyv or Poverty Brotuer Sux Sister Drath 


“In width and depth of humanity this book 
excels any work by Mr. Housman that we 
know."—The Times. 


FOLLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. 


Four One-Act Plays (Cure of Souls, Lovers’ Meeting, The 
Fool’s Errand, and The Last Disciple). Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. Second Impression. 


THE COMMENTS OF JUNIPER. 
Six One-Act Plays (The Peace-Makers, The Mess of 
Pottage, Brother Ass, Makers of Miracle, The Order of 


Release, and The Last Comment). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
{In October 


SAINT FRANCIS 
(In Messages of the Saints, 
Po.iarRD). With decorations by the Author. 
l6mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


POVERELLO. 
edited by ALFrep W. 
Demy 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD., 44 Museum St., W.C.1 


“ A brilliant and original piece of work.’”’-—The Scotsman. 


THE CREED OF A TORY 


By PIERSE LOFTUS 


Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


Some more Press opinions of one of the most remarkable books of the year: 


“The more thoughtful and receptive members of the Conservative Party will 
probably ask no better spokesman.”—The Sphere. 


** Often fine and always possessed of that rare quality in modern writing, the 


mark of meditation.’’—IJrish Times. 


** A book full of shrewd original thinking.’’—Morning Post. 
‘‘ Everyone should buy, borrow or temporarily steal it.”—Daily Express. 
Well worth the study of thoughtful people.” —Jnverness Courier. 


QuaLity Court. 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., LTD. 


LONDON. 
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would have been easy to make fun of Tristram Lau- 
derdale, who as a boy communed with King Arthur’s 
knights in a wood and later kissed his aunt on a 
cricket field, in the presence of a massed preparatory 
school, rather than hurt her feelings. His grand- 
father does make fun of him, impressing upon him 
the maxim, ‘‘ eat or be eaten.’’ This horrible old 
man is well drawn, as is also his niece and devoted 
slave, Erica. Tristram marries a girl out of pity, re- 
pents at leisure and is, from his grandfather’s stand- 
point, defeated all along the line. His idealism em- 
phatically does not pay. Consciousness of virtue 
brings no comfort; he believes himself to be mistaken 
after all. Clearly it needed great dexterity and 
delicacy of treatment to save Tristram from being a 
plaster saint. But Mr. Richardson has brought both 
these qualities to bear, and with them an agreeable 
tartness which stimulates appetite and makes one long 
to turn the pages. ‘ High Silver’ is the work of a 
balanced mind and of a spirit responsive to fine issues. 
Indeed, its success as a work of art depends on its 
balance. One more word of encouragement to virtue, 
one more word of reproof to vice, and the issues 
would have been too clear, the equilibrium broken. Its 
character-drawing alone would have made ‘ High 
Silver’ a good novel; its impartial insight into and 
delicate handling of ethical questions make it a re- 
markably good one. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


By Donald Maxwell. Herbert 


The New Lights o’ London. 

Jenkins. 21s. 
Go where we may, roam where we will, 
Eternal London haunts us still. 
wrote Thomas Moon. Mr. Donald Maxwell in his new book 
confines. himself to one aspect of ‘‘ eternal London.’’ He appears 
as the interpreter of the great city in those hours ‘‘ when all 
that mighty heart is lying still.’ To the historian of the 
future this book will have a definite value, for even as we write 
the London of to-day is becoming the London of yesterday. 
Many of its most famous churches are threatened with destruc- 
tion, Waterloo Bridge is (it seems) doomed, and the Regent 
Street of last year is already a memory. For Mr. Maxwell 
London is the place ‘‘ where the rainbow ends.’’ It is the 
home of magic, and something of its magic and its mystery, 
its vivid romance and glowing colour is to be found in the 
drawings which decorate these pages. Here may be seen 
Piccadilly Circus, ablaze with lights which are reflected in the 
puddles in the street, the river at Charing Cross, a shimmering 
expanse of blue beneath the stars, the tall buildings of Knights- 
bridge pricked out in black and gold and the huge dome of 
St. Paul’s faintly outlined in the gathering dusk. Mr. Maxwell 
has put his best into this book, and the letterpress is worthy of 
the illustrations. 


The Formation of the Greek People. By A. Jardé. Kegan 


Paul. 16s. 


THE most difficult problem raised in considering the forma- 
tion of the Greek people is hardly touched on in this volume: 
the author deals with the races found in Greece in historic 
times and traces their development from amid the ruins of the 
Egean civilization. A chapter on ‘ The Races and Peoples ’ 
does not even mention the name of Ridgway when discussing 
the Dorian invasion; the plan of the book relies more on 
purely geographical conditions than upon racial considerations. 
Within its limits it is an able discussion of the way in which 
the various states of Greece developed their characteristics, how 
a tendency to Greek unity was defeated by internal dissensions 
and encouraged by the pressure of external enemies, until it was 
finally brought about by the Macedonian conquest. The most 


valuable parts of the book are the geographical descriptions of | 


the country, skilfully brought into line with the political and 
social history of the inhabitants, and the section on Hellenic 
expansion. The book is illustrated by seven maps, and contains 
an excellent bibliography of French (and a few other) writers on 
the subject. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER'S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—4 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 1 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea: 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printe 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions wre of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must ttimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
| eligible as prizes. 


complying with these Rules will be 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 237 
PLANTS THAT YOUR GARDEN BORDERS OFT ADORN. 
1. May greet our vision any winter morn. 
2. A king of France behead and then curtail. 
3. By ladies loved, repugnant to the male. 
4. Cheering, exhilarating, airy, gay. 
5. His time’s not yet—but all dogs have their day. 
6. City of refuge for the maimed and ill. 
7. Three-fifths of hatred here will ‘ fill the bill.’ 
8. Perky, pugnacious—plump perhaps—and young. 
9%. L cherish at my heart a Celtic tongue. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 235 


H a Ssock! 1!‘“‘ Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
A ccountan T If Jonsons learnéd Sock be on, 

S teeple-chas E Or sweetest Shakespear fancies child 
T hro Ww Warble his native Wood-notes wilde.” 
Y  ezide E2 —L’ Allegro. 
P ig-heade D “The buskins and foot-gloves we wore.” 
Us nder-li P —Defoe. 
D awdle R 2 A small tribe near the Euphrates. Their 
D Uke$ religion is said to be a mixture of the 
I tIlusio N worship of the devil with some of the 
N_ oon-tid E doctrines of the Magi, Mahometans, 
G iblet Ss and Christians. 


-3See Exod. xv. 15. 


Acrostic No. 285.—-The winner is Mr. Andrew Ken (address 
please !), who has selected as his prize ‘ Debits and Credits,’ by 
Rudyard Kipling, published by Macmillan and reviewed in our 
columns on September 18 under the heading of ‘ Credit Balance.’ 
Twenty-five other competitors chose this book. 

Atso Correcr.—Baldersby, Beechworth, Boskerris, Carlton, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, J. R. Cripps, M. L. Davies, Hanworth, 
Islanders, John Lennie, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Lady 
Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Shorwell. 

Oxe Licut WroNnc.—E. Barrett, Buns, Ceyx, J. Chambers, 
D. L., Dodeka, Doric, Reginald Eccles, Gay, Glamis, Lt.-Col. 
Sir Wolseley Haig, Jop, Lilian, G. W. Miller, St. Ives, Trike, 
| H. M. Vaughan. 

Two Licurs Wronc.—Mrs. J. Butler, Mrs. Ruth Carrick, 
| Estela, Eyelet, Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, F. M. Petty. All others 
| more. 

! Acrostic No. 234.—One Light Wrong: Margaret, Hon. R. 
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ANNUAL SHOWS 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


N Monday next, October 4, the annual cycle 

and motor-cycle exhibition will open at Olympia. 

As the motor-car is a direct descendant of the 
motor-bicycle, this annual exhibition is of great in- 
terest; many future owners of cars get their first in- 
troduction to the mechanical qualities of the internal 
combustion engine in their first motor-cycle. There 
will probably be several sensational exhibits on this 
occasion, and those who suppose that motor-cycle 
design has settled down and approached finality will 
be surprised by the multiplicity of types, and by the 
introduction of entirely new models. The world 
generally will be glad to find that the various manu- 
facturers have endeavoured to specialize in more per- 
fect silencing. Another feature of this exhibition is 
the advent of four-cylinder engined motor-cycles of 
high power, with side-car equipment on the lines of 
the expensive ‘* luxury ’’ motor-carriage. In the early 
days of motor-cars. their design was created on the 
lines of cycles. To-day the position is reversed; 
motor-cycle novelties are founded on the improvements 
of the four-wheeled motor-car. Thus the visitor to 
Olympia this week will find four-speed gear-boxes, 
brakes, and other items on the machines and side-cars, 
on the lines of those first adopted by the car manu- 
facturer. Owners of motor-carriages have often 
trailed a caravan from place to place; this exhibition 
reveals a similar outfit, a side-car combination with 
caravan trailer. The holiday-making motor-cyclist 
with his family may now dispense with hotels for 
sleeping accommodation, and tour with even greater 
economy than before. 


i 


On Thursday, October 7, the annual Paris motor 
exhibition opens at the Grand Palais, when all the 
latest European-built models will be displayed, 
together with some American but only a few types of 
British cars. The mechanical features of the French 
and Italian cars that form the bulk of the exhibits 
reveal no striking novelties. Several new six-cylinder 
engined cars of about two litres cylinder capacity are 
being introduced; the trend of present design is to 
subdivide the explosions or expansion of the ignited 
gas as much as possible in order to get smoother run- 
ning and quieter working machines. Thus the Paris 
Salon d’Automobiles shows a large number of multi- 
cylinder engined vehicles with six, eight and twelve 
explosion chambers so that the impulses that propel 
the carriage are smaller but more numerous per 
minute, and thus approach the even torque of the 
steam engine. The French motor show contains more 
types of coachwork than are usually found in similar 
displays in England. Parisian motorists appear to 
indulge in some ultra-sporting types of bodies on their 
cars, long boat-like affairs with tiny cabin tops that 
at first glance seem to afford small space or comfort 
for their users, but on entering them the passenger 
finds plenty of leg room. French and Italian cars, 
judging by those to be seen in this Paris motor ex- 
hibition, carry more lamps than are to be seen 
commonly in England. Some English cars carry 
spot lights, but these are usually of small dimensions. 
The Continental motorist appears to fit one and often 
two regular search-light lamps as additional spot-lights 
on his car, so that at night the road before him is 
literally flooded with rays. This is no doubt necessary 
owing to the greater speed on the roads abroad. 
Messrs. Rootes, Ltd., in their new showrooms at 
Devonshire House display a Rolls-Royce sporting car 
with no fewer than nine lamps fitted to it, in the Con- 
tinental fashion. 


You will appreciate the many 

claims made for this remarkable 

Car when you have seen and 
tried it for yourself. 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


ANCIA 


“LAMBDA” 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY LIMITED, 
18 BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


‘Grams: ‘‘Curlanath, Piccy, London.”’ 


"Phone: Mayfair 7050 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


CTIVITY on the Stock Exchange this week 
At: been of a somewhat fickle nature, South 

African Mines, Tin shares, Rubber shares and 
certain Industrials having been favoured. At the 
moment it is difficult to prophesy which particular 
market is to carry off the Jaurel wreath of autumnal 
activity. One thing, however, is unfortunately 
obvious : the gilt-edged market has lost a good deal 
of its former popularity. I do not mean to say that 
there will not be buying of gilt-edged securities, and 
that prices will not rise, but the habit of our fathers 
and our grandfathers of investing the major portion 
of their savings in British Government stocks is no 
longer existent. There are two reasons for this. 
The first, that the habit of saving money, generally 
speaking, has died out. The present generation does 
not save. The second reason is, and again I speak 
generally, that the present generation is not satisfied 
with a low rate of interest and absolute security, but 
craves for capital appreciation so that it can arrive 
at a fortune without the difficult and tedious method 
of building it up out of savings, little by little. This 
disappearance of the habit of saving is not attribu- 
table to any change in our general characteristics ; 
it is due to the fact that the cost of living has so 
increased, and also to the heavy taxation to which 
one and all are subjected. When issues are made of 
a popular nature they are very largely applied for, 
and it is often remarked that this denotes extra- 
ordinary wealth. This, in my opinion, is erroneous. 
Genuine large applications for new issues come from 
insurance companies and trust companies; the in- 
dividual investors on these occasions apply for very 
much more than they require with the object of sell- 
ing their allotment at a premium. In other words, 
they introduce the speculative element into an attrac- 
tive investment issue. As the financing of industry 
in the next generation may be largely dependent on 
the savings of the present generation, this tendency 
may have far-reaching and serious results. It is 
difficult to point to a remedy. I believe it is a recog- 
nized fact that a nation is unable to save more than 
25% of its income. Of this 25%, income tax now 
takes a minimum of 20%. It would, however, in my 
opinion, be a step in the right direction if those who 
were responsible for gilt-edged issues made them a 
little more attractive, thus tempting the speculative 
investor to drop the speculation and indulge in the 
mere investment. Those responsible for a large 
number of issues either have no conception of what 
the public require or else, knowing that their issues 
will be underwritten, have no interest in their ultimate 
destination. 

One is forced to this conclusion after study- 
ing the prospectus of the New South Wales 
Loan issued last week. Here we have an issue 
amounting to £4,000,000 from a Colonial borrower 
who is known to be unpopular, and yet no interest is 
payable for nine months. This obviously precludes 
not merely the average trustee applying for the loan, 
but also the small investor who may be dependent on 
his dividends. If this question is discussed with a 
stockbroker he will admit that during the last few 
years the character of the investment of his clients 
has entirely changed. One day it will be necessary 
for a big conversion scheme to be brought out in this 
country. It is surely, therefore, in the public interest 
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that all concerned should make every effort to re. 
introduce the habit of investing in British Govern. 
ment securities. 


UNION CORPORATION 

On many occasions [| have drawn attention to the 
potentialities of Union Corporation shares, and have 
advised holders to purchase these shares and to hold 
them. The fact that at the moment these shares 
stand at 66s. 3d., which is a record high price, proves 
that this advice has turned out satisfactorily. The 
recent rise in Union Corporation has been due partly 
to the increased earning capacity of its subsidiaries 
disclosed in their increased monthly profit returns, 
and partly to the fact that the Corporation’s tender 
for the lease covering the exclusive right to mine 
for precious metals in the Eastern portion of the farm 
Geduld has been accepted by the South African Goy- 
ernment. This new outlet for the Corporation's 
activity is likely to prove a lucrative one. Holders 
of Union Corporation shares should, therefore, retain 
their holding. In view of the fact tkat the new 
leases to be acquired are adjacent to the Geduld 
property, the Mines Geduld Company is to have an 
interest in this new business. In these circumstances 
Geduld shares, the present price of which is 4}, 
appear well worth holding. 


CELLULOSE HOLDINGS me 
Considerable interest has been displayed of late as 
to the future of the Cellulose Holdings and Investment 
Company. Last week a meeting was held to authorize 
the increase of the capital by the issue of an additional 
8,000,000 1s. shares. It is rumoured that some 
4,000,000 of these new shares are to be issued in the 
near future: The issue price is not yet disclosed. 
Estimates vary from 12s. to 15s. The fact has, how- 
ever, been rather overlooked that this Company has 
outstanding £567,000 7% participating first mortgage 
debenture stock. A participating debenture is some- 
thing of a rarity. In this case, in addition to the 7% 
debenture, holders are entitled to participate in ap- 
proximately 25% of the profits of the Company. In 
view of the negotiations now proceeding for enlarg- 
ing the scope of the Company it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the participating rights of these debentures 
will be an inconvenient factor and it is suggested that 
holders may be offered favourable terms for redemp- 
tion at an early date. The present price of these 
debentures is 110; with their participating bonus they 
show a yield of over 8%. They are repayable at 120 
after August, 1928, and prior to December, 1942. 


RUBBER 

The last month of the rubber quarter has opened 
with signs of increased interest in the commodity 
market, which fact has been naturally reflected in the 
share market. If the average price of rubber for the 
three months ending October 31 is under 1s. gd., then 
under the Stevenson Restriction Scheme as recently 
modified the exportable quota will be reduced by 20%. 
It seems probable, therefore, that for the next few 
weeks efforts will be made by those who do not want 
a reduction to force the price of rubber up, while 
others with opposite views will try to keep the price 
down. In either case the share market should benefit. 
I have frequently advised holders of good rubber shares 
to retain their holding, and at the present moment, 
while not advocating indiscriminate purchase of rubber 


shares, I feel justified in repeating the advice. 
Taurus 
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45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
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were. iQ e ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 

EXHIBITION PUBLICATION 
} In connection with the Annual International Exhibition 
( now open at the Society’s Galleries, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1, an important publication is being issued : 
© the THE YEAR’S PHOTOGRAPHY : 
have The Official Record of the Exhibition. 

. hold Special features of considerable value to all interested 

hares } in Nature, Science and Art. 

" Twenty-eight whole page reproductions of pictures in the 
Oves Pictorial Section; 14 reproductions of pictures in the 

a e: Wi ature—Beauty and the t. By Oswald J. Wilkinson, 

urns ° ‘ A The Microscope—Public Servant. By Capt. J. W. 

»  Itis quite as easy to avoid the vexation Bamptylde, 

i it e Lure our. By Olive Edis, F.R.P.S. 

mine of having he me's money stolen, as It 1s The Camera in Commerce and Science. By Walter Clark, 

fecal to court disaster by carrying it in the Ph.D., F.R.P.S. ci 

Gov- form of notes. Why, then, should ee 

eal : rice 1s. 6d., Post free 1s. 9d. 

etain is pleased to ( SOCIETY, 3§ RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
al ) help its customers in the wiser course, 

duld and has many simple means of en- 

e an abling them to draw their money as 

required, through any of its foreign 
4 ; HE SOCIETY of INC A ! N- 

' } agents. Such precautions may be ( TANTS and AUDITORS. (A.D. 1885.) 
quickly arranged through any EXAMINATIONS. 
Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
local branch candidates eaieal in England and Wales will be held in 
adie: London, Manchester, Cardiff and Lveds on the following 
nent dates :— 

rize WESTMINSTER BANK PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on Nov. 8 and 9. 

onal LIMITED INTERMEDIATE ad ‘ms 10 and 11. 

ome : Lothb, London 4 FINAL ” » 9, 10 and 11. 
the ) Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give 

sed ) notice to the undersigned on or before October 5, 1926. 

: ) ¢ Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to 
qualify as Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms 
has —— and conditions as are applicable to men. 

rage By order of the Council, 
yme- A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 
7%, 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Phone : 
Gerrard 3157-8. 


YACHT SALES & 
CHARTERS, LTD. 


The Yachting Monthly Offices, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


YACHT BROKERS 
OFFER FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


STEAM YACHTS 


TON PALAT!AL STEAM YACHT, entirely 
1,800 ried and just passed Lloyd’s special survey. 
Speed up to 17 knots. A beautiful ship, suitable for ex- 
tended cruises. New inventory and equipment. A low 
price will be accepted, or would charter. Folio SY80. 


7O0Q-TON (ABOUT) STEAM YACHT by well-known 

builders. A magnifieent seaboat and in splendid 
condition. 4 saloons and 9 staterooms, Triple engines. 
Speed 11 knots. For sale at a moderate price. Also avail- 
able for charter. Folio SY45. 


Telegrams : 
Forenaft-London.”’ 


-TON STEAM YACHT, buih of steel in 1894 by 


Day & Summers. Compound engines. Speed, 
9 knots, on economical consumption. Deckhouse, 
2 saloons, 4 staterooms. In excelient condition. Price 


£7,000. Folio SY38, 


MOTOR YACHTS 


-TON TWIN SCREW MOTOR YACHT, by 

famous builders. Two saloons, 6 staterooms. Twin 
oil engines. 240 h.p. each. Speed 12} knots. Built 1923, 
and one of the best yachts of her tonnage afloat. Price 
£30,000, or charter £1,250 per month. Now in com- 
mission. Folio M1,300. 


-TON MOTOR CRUISER, 

4 h.p. Semi-Diesel engines. wo saloons, 2 state- 
rooms and forecastle. Lead ballast. Speed 10 knots. Price 
£1,650. Seen South Coast. Folio M1,203. 


sheathed. Twin 


75 FT. TWIN SCREW MOTOR YACHT. Two saloons, 

one mahogany panelled, other convertible double 
cabin, making 3 double, 1 single, large light staterooms, 
ex-saloon and f'’c’sle; galley 12 ft. x 5 ft. Spring mar- 
tresses, carpets, cushions, curtains, etc. Schooner rigged, 
with funnel on fidlay. Two 60 h.p. Parsons’ paraffin 


engines, giving 11 knots. In full commission. Seen 
Thames. Open to any survey. Splendid seaboat. Smart 
appearance. £1,500. Deferred payments arranged. Folio 


M1,051. 


SAIL 


3GO0-TON (about) TWIN SCREW THREE-MASTED 
SCHOONER, built of steel, 1902. 118 ft. B.P., 
27 ft. beam. Deckhouse, saloon, 5 staterooms. Twin Par- 
sons paraffin engines. A fine ocean-going vessel for sale at 
a moderate price. Seen Solent. Folio A1,298. 
102-TON AUX. SCHOONER, 90 ft. x 16 ft. 6 ins. x 
6 ft. draught Built of steel 1921. Hot bulb engine. 
Electric light. Two saloons, 4 staterooms, bath, etc. Ex- 
cellent sea-boat. Seen Holland. Price £5,000. Folio A1,297. 


TON KETCH, built and designed by Fife; oak, pine 

and teak; 64 ft. 8 ins. O.A., 13 ft. 3 ins. beam, 8 ft. 
9 ins. draught. Nethercote sails in splendid condition. 
Standing and running gear as new; 2 dinghies; 3 cabins, 
1 double and 2 single, 4 berths; 6 ft. headroom ; 2 additional 
berths on saloon settees ; 4 bunks in forecastle ; good pantry ; 
2 w.c.'s; 2 baths under cabin floor. 
condition — Price £1,800. Folio $1,001. 


G4-TON AUX. YAWL. Built by celebrated builders to 

design of C. E. Nicholson, in 1902, of teak. Saloon, 4 
staterooms, etc. Lead keel and ballast. Kelvin 4-cylinder 
engine. Electric light. Seen Essex. Price £5,000. 
Folio A1,141. 


Everything in splendid’ 
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Company Meeting 
HOVIS, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The GseneraL Meetinc of Hovis, Limited, was held on Sep- 
tember 28th, at Caxton Hall, S.W. 

Mr. A. H. Dence (the chairman), who presided, apologized 
for the delay in the holding of the meeting, which, he said, was 
due to the effects of the general strike, when the staff did their 
utmost to fill the places of the union men who had come out. 
He took the occasion to express his thanks to the staff for their 
loyalty during that period. Turning to the accounts, he said 
that the net profits exceeded those of the previous year by £6,700. 
The directors had already paid a dividend of 10 per cent. in 
respect of the Ordinary shares for the year under review, and 
they proposed the payment of a bonus of 2} per cent. in Decem-' 
ber. The company’s business still continued to develop and 
expand in the most healthy manner. Hovis bread stood pre- 
eminent in quality, value and food content. 

The year had seen further extension of the company’s pro- 
perties. Motor and van-building works had been acquired at 
Nottingham, Catford and Southend, and those depdts not only 
provided extensive and useful methods of advertisement, but 
tended to make the company more appreciated by their friends 
and customers. He had had the pleasure of visiting most of 
the company’s mills and depéts during the year in company with 
his colleagues on the board, and everything he had seen con- 
firmed what he had told the shareholders as to the up-to-date 
equipment of their mills. Their country mills at Haverhill, 
Hedingham, Newbury and Andover had all had a_ successful 
year. The Lincoln mill, though small as compared with London 
and Manchester, was a very fine property, and sales in that 
city showed a satisfactory increase. 

Few shareholders probably realized the extent of their trans- 
port department. Deliveries were made over wide areas, and at 
the present time they possessed 37 wagons of an average carry- 


| ing capacity of 4} tons each, generally known as the “* Hovis 


Greys.”’ Their van-building depéts steadily maintained a large 
output of delivery vans and cars, and they had also a reserve 
supply of 70 cars and delivery vans to lend to customers. At 
Macclesfield, where the clerical and accountancy denartments 
were located, a large printing and bag-making plant had been 
installed. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Kinemas | 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. October 4, 5 and 6 
MARY PICKFORD in 
HUMAN SPARROWS" 


IAN HUNTER, GENEVIEVE TOWNSEND and NORA SWINBURNE in 
“ A GIRL OF LONDON,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. October 7, 8 and 9 
ADOLPHE MENJOU and FLORENCE VIDOR in 
“THE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER” 
From the Play by Alfred Favoir. 


BILLY SULLIVAN and MARIE ASTAIRE in 
“THE FIGHTING THOROUGHBRED” 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
EVERY EVENING AT 8.15. 
MATINEES : Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


KINGSWAY THEATRE 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES : WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
(For Three Weeks Only) 
Ibsen’s ROSMERSHOLM 
EDITH EVANS CHARLES CARSON 


Ger. 4032. 


FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 13:7 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, October 6 and Every Evening, 8.30. 
MATINEES: Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
A Comedy by Turgenev. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Articles, Plays, 
Novels, French. 


Miscellaneous 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and 

Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps 

and wall coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry 
Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 2. 10.1926 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basi] Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sumpsen Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K, 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mclrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Shipping 


P S and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 

MEDITZRRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,» 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


43 ess for ail Pussenger Business, P, & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
1; or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. 
BI, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, Lonuon, E.C, 8. 


jar- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “Bl 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Dickens. Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., 

£5 5s.; The Dickensian, 1905-1920, £5 5s.; Tales from 

Blackwood, 36 vols., £4 4s.; Blackwood’s Ancient Classics 
for English Readers, 28 vols., 50s.; Waite’s Mysteries of Magic, 
1897, 35s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 2 
vols., extra illustrated, 1889, £3 3s.; Casanova’s Memoirs in 
French, 42s., in English, 35s. (pub. £3 3s.); Oscar Wilde’s 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, 1903, 21s.; Rousseau’s Confessions, 
illustrated and privately printed, 2 vols., 24s.; Memoirs of 
Barras, 4 vols., 50s.; Solon’s Art of the Old English Potter, 
large paper, £2 2s.; Davis, Chelsea Old Church, limited 
edition on hand-made paper (pub. 62s. 6d.), new, 21s.; Allan’s 
Bookhunter at Home (pub. 21s.), new, 10s. 6d.; Lord Lytton’s 
Works, Knelworth edition, 40 vols. £3 10s.; Arabian Nights, 
French Text, 16 vols., half morocco, Paris, 1911, very fine, 
£12 12s.; English Text, illustrated by Brangwyn, large paper, 
6 vols., £6 6s; Tolstoy’s Collected Plays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 
5s. 6d.; Max Beerbohm’s Bodley Booklets, Nos. 1 and 2, very 
rare, £10 10s.; Smollett'’s Works, 7 vols., new (pub. 35s.), 
25s.; Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love and Marriage and other 
essays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 6s. 6d.; Memoirs of the Master of 
the Russian Ballet, new (pub. 2ls.), 9s. 6d.; Arthur Machen's 
Collected Works, Caerleon Edition, new (pub. £9 9s.), £5; 
Ovid’s Love Books, translated by Lewis May, illustrated by 
Bosschén, 30s.; The Philosophy of Nietzche by Chatterton Hill, 
new (pub. 15s.), 8s. 6d. If you want a book and have failed to 
find it elsewhere try us. We have a stock of 100;000 volumes. 
BOOKS WANTED for cash or exchange: Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; The Jungle Books, 
1894-95; Voltaire’s La Rucelli, 2 vols., 1899; Belloc, Bayeux 
Tapestry; Firbank’s Cardinal Pirelli—Baxer’s Great Boox- 
sHop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 

Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3) guineas; 

2s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
1784. 


Kensington, W.8. Very comfortable small 


23 CAMPDEN HOUSE ROAD, continuation of Hornton 
Street, 
PRIVATE HOTEL, within four minutes Kensington 


High Street Station, Kensington Gardens and all buses. Gas 
fires. Constant hot water. Excellent cooking. Telephone, 
Park 5601. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. Very comfortable board _resi- 
dence overlooking sea. Terms moderate for winter 
months.—Mrs. Chad, 10 Seaforth Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


OARD RESIDENCE. Well-appointed residence at Syden- 

ham Hill. Every comfort. Garage ‘Phone. Constant 

hot water. Vacancies now. Apply to the Resident Pro- 
prietress, 1 Sydenham Hill, S.E.26. 


Appeal 


ish of 8,000 le, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
ton, N. 


S T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 


Mary’s Vicarage, 
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Won on rall 


In the INTERNATIONAL 
SIX DAYS’ RELIABILITY TRIALS 


Security which does not Deprecial 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantag 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


yee 

Al DIARRHEA, COLIC 
> WNE. AND OTHER 


COUGHS, GOLDS A _ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
Catarrh, Asthma, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


60 IJustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 Maps & Plans,7/6§ 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Dingtrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- Mays & Plans, 

FRENCH & ITALIAN ‘RIVIERA, WW SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (Peanesi 

CERNE 2/- - - THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE _—|_2/- MORITZ, POHTREINA, SAMODEN 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, — Hastings, St 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Paignton, 
mouth, § th, Teig: h, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dart 
moor, hceeee Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Vallev | ~~ Weston-super-Mare, Mal- 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, Gl h 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Town, Ba 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, yl, Comm 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed. Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, The —_ 
Iste of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use “DARLINGTON! 
HANDBOOKS, each. 
Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 
York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. October, 1926. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 
Higher Control in War 
By Lizur.-Gengra, Sir GERALD ELLISON, K.C.B. 


A “Tory Grouse” 
The English Spirit 


By Cotone, J. F. C. FULLER, D.S.O. 


In a Norwegian Forest 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 


Amateurism and Professionalism in 
Lawn Tennis 


By A TORY DEMOCRAT 


By Mrs. L. A. GODFREE 
Germany at Geneva 
By L. J. MAXSE 


The City of Three Streets 


By NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


The Elder Sister in Literature 
By tHe Hon. VIOLET BIDDULPH 


Strikers, Paupers, and Votes 
By CLAUD MULLINS 


Man-Eaters in India 
By Bric.-GexeraL BURTON 


A Criminal Conspiracy 
By A LONDON J.P. 


The Gallipoli Campaign—A Personal 


Reminiscence 
By Captain WILMOT P. M. RUSSELL, M.C, 


Correspondence Section 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ENGLISH ‘REVIEW 


October, 1926. 


Current Comments 


The Policy of the Coalowners 
AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 


Trade Union Reform E. T. GOOD 
The Judicial Link of Empire 

HERBERT BENTWICH 
Fascismo REV. DR. BIGGS 


Among the Brigand Armies 
MRS. MALCOLM KING 


Translation and the Translator 
E. W. ADAMS, O.B.E., M.D. 


A Royal Oddity MARY D. STEUART 
Broadcasting LIEUT-COL. W. LOCKWOOD MARSH 
“Hands” on Your Horse J. M. TAYLOR 


American Magazines in Canada 
CHARLES W. STOKES 


A Conservative Ideal HAMILTON W. KERR 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
The Novel and the Play HORACE SHIPP 

| In Portofino ALAN SULLIVAN 


| 
STORIES : The Moonshi’ Story 
. CINNAMOND, M.C. 


Poetry—T 


Offices: 4 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, $.W. Published by 
Spottiswoode (Publications) Ltd.,9 | Harding 


Printe od for the Proprietors, Tux Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 Ki St t, 
Paul, in the County of London, by Rrucr, tan. Eyot’ 


Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of st. 
Works St. Peter's Square, London, W.6; Saturday, October 2, 1926. 
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